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Angling for Whitefish. | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SUCCESS OF FISHCULTURE. 


OTWITHSTANDING there are frequent reports of the 
successes of fishculture in the pages of ForEsT AND 
STREAM; the reports of the United States Fish Commission; 
the State commissions; the successes of the Deutsche 
Fischerei Verein, the Société d’Acclimatation, of Paris, and 
in Holland, and other countries, there is still an occasional 
skeptic. A Russian professor, A. J. Malmgren, has made a 
report to the Russian Government, in which he discourages 
the breeding of fish in Finland, because, as he alleges, the 
artificial breeding of fish, especially in the United States and 
Canada, has proved a failure. There is an adage that one 
must go away from home to hear the news, and it strikes us 
that the adage is true in this case. Where can the Jearned 
professor have obtained his information concerning the 
status of fishculture in the United States and Canada? 

The only fish that has failed to appear, after streams have 
been liberally stocked with it, is the California salmon 
(Oncorhynchus quinnat), when transplanted to the East. In 
its native habitat this fish has been steadily kept in the 
rivers by artificial propagation, notwithstanding the enorm- 
ous drain of the canning industry, which threatened to ex- 
haust the supply. Had there been no propagation on the 
McCloud River, the canneries of the Sacramento would have 
exhausted the supply long ago. 

The salmon of the Atlantic (Salmo salar) which at the 
settlement of the country inhabited all the rivers as far 
south as the Housatonic River, in Connecticut, were exter- 
minated by the early settlers before the adoption of fish pro- 
tection in America, and have been restored to some of the 
streams. A few salmon were left in Maine, and from these 
the eggs were taken, and they are now plenty in the Penob- 
scot and are becoming so in the Merrimac River. The most 
thorough proof of the influence of fishculture was shown in 
the restocking of the Connecticut River with salmon. There 
had not been one of these fish taken in it for twenty-five 
years, and many persons argued that the conditions had 
been so changed by dams, sewerage and impurities from 
paper mills, etc., that salmon could not now live init. The 
U. 8. Fish Commission, in connection with the Commis- 
sioners of the New England States, thought it worth a trial, 
and for two or three years they planted salmon in the head- 
waters, Three years afterward salmon appeared in the 
river, only a dozen or so, but enough to show that some had 
lived, The fourth year large numbers were sent to market 


by the fishermen at the mouth of the river, who had pound 
nets arranged so as tostop every fish. Two years latcr, 
when the plantings were exhausted, no more salmon were 


taken. The State of Connecticut would not prohibit her’ 


fishermen from capturing all of them at the mouth of the 
river before they could spawn, and the States lying to the 
north declined to expend more money for the purpose un- 
less the fish could have a chance to ascend the stream. But 
the trial was a grand success, as it proved that the river is 
still fit for salmon, and that with fair play fishculture can 
again restore the Conuecticut to its former productiveness. 

Other instances might be cited, but we will merely refer 
to the success of the culture of land-lucked salmon in the 
Adirondacks, where it was unknown before; in California 
of the shad, which was a stranger to Western waters; the 
wonderful growth of carp in America since its introduction 
afew years ago; and the keeping up of the stock of shad in 
the Hudson, in spite of increased fishing. The work referred 
to has all been done by the States and the general Govern- 
ment; in fact, it could not well be done by private means, 
and the work in the United States, so far from diminishing, 
is increasing each year. 

To write this seems to us to be needless work. It is known 
to all who pay attention to this matter, and we regard it as 
being very much like an argument to prove thattwo and two 
make four. Reaping without sowing must eventually exter- 
minate the corn, and the planting of fish bears the same 
relation to future yields as the planting of corn does to the 
harvest. If the planting is intelligently done, and the 
necessary conditions of soil and water are properly secured, 
there will only remain the chances of accident or enemies of 
the young crop to contend with in order to secure a harvest. 

We commend this to Prof. Malmgren, and hope that, in 
all fairness, he will embody it in his next report to his gov- 
ernment, in order that Finland may not be too far behind 
in a knowledge of what is being doue in foreign lands. 








THE BOY AND THE GUN. 


to boy, bless his heart, is closer to nature than the 

man. He isa savage in civilized attire; he steals and 
lies without a blush of shame, persecutes and domineers, 
and delights in noise and destruction, and will do and dare 
anything to satisfy his untamed cravings. To make an 
uproar and kill something nothing quite so well serves him 
as gunpowder, and for its employment nothing serves him 
so well as the gun. 

Boys have grown particular of these later years, as have 
the grown-up savages on the frontier, and must have breech- 
loaders and ‘‘ca’tridges”; but when we graybeards were 
boys any tube of iron with a lock and stock was a prize. 
No matter how it missed fire, kicked or scattered, when it 
did go off you felt it as well as heard it, and it would some- 
times kill a chipmunk or a robin, and so frighten a wood- 
chuck that after one shotted salute from it he would keep his 
hole for half ‘aday. What a big Injun was the boy who 
owned or had borrowed such a gun, and how all the other 
boys gathered about Lim to watch the mysterious process of 
loading. What a wise fellow was this to know that he 
must first put in the powder, and how much of it, and on 
top of it a wad of tow or wasp-nest or newspaper, and then 
the death-dealing pellets of precious shot poured out of a 
vial, and then more wadding. Then came the grand final 
art of priming. It was thrilling to sce him place a G. D. cap 
between his teeth while he covered the box and returned it 
to his pocket, then cock the piece and put the cap on to 
the nipple. What if his thumb should slip from the striker 
as he eased it down! Sometimes it did, and then what a 
delightful scare if nothing worse; what shame for the 
unskillful engineer amid the jeers of the envious, gunless 
crowd. 

But nowadays, alas, almost any boy may have a gun, and 
only he is enviable who has the best. Well, if he will only 
use his dangerous toy as he should, let him have it, for the 
sporting instinct is strong in the young savage. And who 
for pure love of it is sucha naturalist? Is it not he who 
notes the first comers of spring, meets the chipmunk and 
the woodchuck at their thresholds when they first come 
forth from their winter sleep; finds the earliest birds’ nests, 
and knows where the squirrels breed? The sportsman who 
enjoys his sport most is he who loves nature best; and who 
of all the guild enjoys his day with the gun with greater 
zest than the boy? 

Yes, let the boy have his gun, a sound, well-made one, 
but teach him how to use it—carefully, temperately, 
humanely, Always as if it were loaded, never out of season, 
nor too often in season, and never for mere love of slaughter, 


THE ALBANY BILLS. 

AT the game bills introduced at Albany the three 

most prominent are the Townsend, the O’Connor and 
the Grady, this last being another form of the second. The 
Townsend and O’Connor bills were introduced into the 
Assembly; the Townsend bill was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Game Laws, passed by the Committee of 
the Whole and sent to the Senate. Here the Committee 
substituted for it the Grady bill, being under another name 
the O’Connor bill which had been defeated inthe Assembly. 
These bills have already been adverted to in our col- 
umns and their respective merits noted. The Townsend 
bill is the only one of the lot deserving support. 1ts framers 
had solely in view the protection of game, which is the 
legitimate aim of a game bill. This is more 
than can be said of the Grady bill. A fourth bill, 
known as the Grady compromise bill, is a modification 
of the original Grady bill, and has been adopted as a substi- 
tute for it inthe Senate. The ‘‘compromise” is on the crow 
and turkey principle. ‘‘You take the crow and give me 
the turkey; or, I'll take the turkey and you can have the 
crow.” A choice bit of the ‘‘turkey” is an open market for 
woodcock from July 1 to February 1; another piece is the 
practical immunity from inquisitive detectives with search 
warrants; a third morsel is the sign-board proclamation 
scheme. In the rush which is always the order of the day 
at the close of the session, it is important that friends of game 
protection in the Legislature should closely watch the pro- 
ceedings to see that the Townsend Dill is not forgotten nor 
the Grady bill put through. The law is better as it stands 





THe CanozE Meet.—As has been announced in our 
Canoeing columns, the next meet of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Stoney Lake, near Peterboro’, 
Canada, August 10 to 24. A large representation of Ameri- 
can and Canadian canoeists is expected, and the meet 
promises to be in every way a success. The route to Stoney 
Lake is to Lakefield via Peterboro’ from Port Hope or 
Belleville, which points may be reached from the east 
or west by the Grand Trunk Railway. Port Hope 
is also reached by steamer from Rochester, N. Y., 
and Canadian ports. From Stoney Lake, after the 
meet, many delightful routes will be open to the canoe- 
ists, one of these being the Otonabee River, Rice Lake, 
and Trent River to the Bay of Quinte, and thence to the 
Thousand Islands. Provisions may be obtained at Peterboro’ 
or Lakefield. Arrangements will be made to have all sup- 
plies required forwarded to the camp. Milk, butter, pota- 
toes, eggs, etc., can be obtained from settlers in the vicinity. 
Fish are abundant in the lake. Maskinonge are caught by 
trolling. Spoon and other trolling baits of all kinds are used. 
Black bass may be caught by trolling or by still-fishing. In 
the latter case frogs, crawfish, grasshoppers or fat pork 


Tue UsvaL MuppLe.—With the approach of the time 
set for the meeting of the American and British teams comes 
the rush of explanatory letters, and there is now a possibil- 
ity of a hitch in the arrangements over the wind-gauge 
question. According to a cablegram from London on Mon- 


day last, the British Rifle Association refuse to allow the 


American regulations, giving the use of the wind-gauge. It was 
thought that the correspondence which was opened by the 
American managers immediately after the conclusion of the 
last match had cleared away all possible misunderstandings, 
but now a fresh cloud arises, which may require an ex- 
penditure of pen and paper before it is dissipated. It is to 
be hoped that the cablegram only reflects a slight error in the 
reading of the correspondence, and not a determination on 
the part of the British authorities to go back to the anti- 
quated regulations of the last match. 








Tue MicnicaN LEGISLATURE has been overwhelmed with 
all sorts of proposed game law amendments this year, and ag 
one Way out of the muddle a consolidation of all the bills 
has been effected. The result, if the bill becomes a law, will 
be a good one. Chief among the changes is a provision 
which throws upon the possessor of game out of season the 
burden of proof that it was legally killed. This is an import- 
ant point. 


Tue Earty Brrp Princip.e is presumed to be a com- 
mendable one, In these days of competition and rivalry, 
enterprise carries the day. So, at least, believe certain 
Essex county, N. J., gunners, who have ‘‘opened the ball” 
and are now bagging woodcoek. If this is not enterprise 
it is hoggishness. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 


A REMINISCENCE. 
BY HENRY E. BAKER. 

qo oft in youth beside yon crystal stream 

That slowly ripples ’neath the birch-trees’ shade, 
The while the glad birds in the foliage made 
Their forest songs till all the place did seem 
Enchanted, I have let my fancy dream 
Of Genii and their deeds, until afraid 
As evening came adown the forest glade, ~ 
Where all was still except the owl’s shrill scream 
From bower remote, and o’er the pathway, lined 
With huge shapes that rose on either hand, 
Not daring in my dread to Jook behind, 
I’ve sped until upon the road I’d stand 
And see the lamplight gleaming through the blind 
To light the truant back from Faery Land. 

Hauirax, N. 8., April 10, 1883. 











AMONG THE BONIN ISLANDS. 


66¢Q\WEETLIPS” and I were having good times, and 

were happy. Among points in which our tastes 
agreed were great fondness for fishing, and a considerable 
disinclination for hard work, and to us had been assigned 
for our day’s duty the supplying of our camp with fish, and 
we were fishing. 

Our camp was not in the Adirondacks, and we tramping 
down a mountain brook; nor on either of the islands which 
dot the great lakes and the St. Lawrence, and we sitting at 
ease in arm chairs, lazily watching the outer ends of stiff 
rods for the electric twitch which proclaims ‘‘a strike.” 
No dainty, deceiving fly, nor bewildering spoon formed our 
Weapon, nor were we wasting time and patience in searching 
for good grounds. In the broadest sense—for we were 
catching all sorts of fish, and in the narrowest sense, for 
our gear was of the simplest—we were fishing. 

For once, at least, in our lives, we had struck the right 
place, at the right time, and we were making the most of it. 

We had but to lower our pork-baited cod hooks to such 
depth as might suit us, and immediately haul in, perfectly 
certain that if from near bottoia our hook would bring with 
with it a gorgeous-hued rockfish, almost every time of a 
different species, and in size ranging from five to fifty 
pounds; and if from mid-depth some other ddd _ fish of less 
brilliant hues would be sure to detach himself from the 
schools beneath us and pay us a visit. 

There was but one drawback. ‘‘Sweetlips’” was very 
lazy, and I very little, and there is hard work as well as 
play involved in the bringing of lively fifty pound fish through 
as many feet of water, and into the boat. But this was just 
the kind of hard work we liked. 

Our anchor lay fully ten fathoms below us on a bed of 
many colored coral, the surface of which was broken up into 
crevices, grottoes.and deep pools. But that we knew the 
depth we should have judged it far less. The water was 
wonderfully clear, and seemed to have the properties of a 
magnifying lens, for every little fish or starfish was as plainly 
visible as were the monsters which lay idly sleeping, or with 
hardly a fin quiver stole in and out of the openings in the 
bank; and the vibrations of the tentacles of the anemones, 
and the expansion and contraction of the polyps, thousands 
of both of which ornamented the coral were easily detected. 
Conchs, cowries and many other shellfish were also abund- 
ant. So plainly could we see everything that we had fre- 
quently endeavored to capture some particular fish by lower- 
ing the baited hook to his nose, but had as often failed, for 
generally the selected fish was sluggish, and perhaps enjoy- 
ing an aiter dinner nap, others, livelier and hungrier, would 
rush in—and be taken in—instead. 

We were seated in a little dugout canoe fishing with 
hand lines, and our locality was over a coral bank which 
forms one of the reefs near Coffin Island, one of the Bonin 
Islands, a group lying just north of the Ladrones, in the 
Pacific Ocean, lat. 27° N. and long. 142° E. These islands 
were discovered by Capt. Nathaniel Coffin, of Nantucket, 
while on a whaling voyage, and have for many years 
been resorted to by whalers to renew supplies of fresh pro- 
visions and’ water. The group consists of. six or eight 
islands, of which but two, namely, Bonin and Coffin, are 
inhabited; the former by a settlement of thirty or forty 
people, mostly ex-American whalers, their wives brought 
from some of the islands to the eastward, of which they 
were natives, and their progeny; and the latter (at the time 
of my visit) by two white men, three Raven Island women 
and their children, one of the men indulging in two of the 
wives. 

The settlement on Bonin Island called Port Lloyd had a 
governor and common council, and the people seemed very 
happy in their isolation, cultivating quantities of yams and 
other vegetables, and furnishing these, wild pork, turtles 
and goats to the whalers in exchange for cloths, groceries, 
etc. They had two or three good whale boats, and very 
often killed whales, cutting them in on the beach. 

At Coffin Island the two male inhabitants supported 
themselves in the same manner. One named Robinson, and 
called Captain by the other, was a man of considerable edu- 
cation. His ownership of sextants and other instruments of 
navigation, and quite a library, made it probable that he had 
been as claimed, a merchant-ship captain, and his isolated 
mode of life indicated that it was quite possible that our 
sailors’ views as to his having been a pirate in his young 
days were correct also. 

Although so far away, Coffin Island is a part of the 
United States, and it became so in this way: At the date of 
our visit the Pacific Mail Steamship Line was being spoken 
of as among the developments of the future; and it was con- 
sidered that a coaling station somewhere between San Fran- 
cisco and Hong Kong would be necessary—for Perry had 
not yet made his treaty with Japan, and its rich resources in 
coal were unknown to the outside world. Commodore 
Perry, then in command of the East Indian Squadron, was 
directed to cause surveys and explorations of certain groups 
of islands (among which the Bonins were included) to decide 
upon their suitability for such a station. 

The sloop of war Plymouth, Captain John Kelley, was 
sent fo the Bonins on this duty, and from her, lying at 
Port Lloyd, an expedition, consisting of two lieutenants, 
one midshipman, and thirty men, had in the launch and first 
cutter been sent to survey this, the most southern of the 
group, some thirty miles away. 

Our ern and exploring occupied us for over a week, 
at the end of which time the Plymouth stood over to pick 









































FOREST AND STREAM. 


us up, and was anchored in a, harbor we had selected and 
charted. ‘‘Then with pomp and circumstance” we took 
possession. A tall flagstaff was raised, under which was 
buried a ‘‘casket” (in this case a preserved meat tin-case), 
containing coins and papers. From the flagstaff at noon, 
saluted by twenty-one guns, the American flag was floated, 
and on the staff was fastened a copper plate, with date and 
other suitable inscription, to show that on this, the — day 
of September, 1853, our captain, in the name of the United 
States of America, took formal possession of the island. 
Then, after appointing Captain Robinson to be U. 8. Con- 
sul, we sailed away for China; and I have never heard from 
there since. I presume, though that a guess, that in 
due time our Consul dug up the casket, appropriated the 
coins, sold the flag» to a whale ship, and used the halliards 
to secure wild pigs, would not befar out. So, at least, I 
guessed in 1877, when, being then in command of the Blue- 
light, I met at Nantucket lineal descendants of Captain 
Coffin, and referred to this incident in a letter to your 
paper. 

“‘Sweetlips” and I formed part of the surveyor’s expedi- 
tion, my duty being to watch tide gauges, and his to help 
me. e were but boys of sixteen, and on one tide at least 
rather neglected our duties, as I will show in good time. 
“‘Sweetlips” was not his real name, only a pet name given him 
by the sailors on account of a personal peculiarity. He was 
a long, slab-sided, lean and lanky youth, with skim-milk 
and watery blue eyes, long yellow hair, a waxen face cov- 
ered with freckles, and a large pair of thick, protruding, 


pulpy, crimson lips, hence his soubriquet. A very ‘‘Small- 


bones,” always-in-trouble, never-to-be-found-when-wanted, 


no-use-to-anybody lad, ‘tin everybody’s mess but nobody’s 
watch,” but with nothing badin his character. We were 
the only boys in the ship; I had been kind to him, refrain- 


ing from reporting many little delinyuencies; many a slice 
of soft-tack he had shared in mid-watches, and he was de- 


voted to me—hence our companionship on this occasion. 


His real name was Jordan, by which I shall call him in fu- 


ture. 


An hour or more of success had covered our dugout’s bot- 


tom with asolid, deep layer of fish, and ourselves as thor- 
oughly with scales, blood and slime, when there came a 
change. Almost simultaneously an unusually heavy tug at 
each line and sudden let up proclaimed danger, and our 


lines came in easily, for they were hookless, and after re- 


pairs this was repeated. 
The origin of our difficulty was but too apparent. Be- 


tween us and the bottom, at varying depths, an immense 


school of large sharks were gliding to and fro, and all of 
the rockfish had disappeared. Gradually the school worked 
upward, and soon in all directions the great cocked-hat 
shaped fins were seen cutting the surface. 

We were, very evidently, the attraction; undoubtedly, if 
they can smell, they scented our blood-soaked garments, 
They made of us a center, with their orbit not a wide one. 

It seemed as though they were considering how best to 
utilize us. A great fellow, not less than twelve feet long, 
came once toward the canoe, until his nose nearly touching, 
and his diabolical eyes glaring at us, he slowly sunk enough 
to clear our bottom and came tp within two vards on the 
other side, head toward us. This began to look like busi- 
ness, and it would evidently not be a great while before the 
business might become very serious. 

Fortunately, the sharks did not know their own power, 
for with one good blow from any one of a dozen big flukes 
they could easily have provided themselves with ratiors; 
and, as there were at no time less than three or four, and 
sometimes a dozen surrounding us, the supply would have 
been short, and very quickly disposed of. 

‘Subsequent events (in the fishing line) interested us no 
more,” and we were very thankful when, having cut away 
our anchor line—for we dared not attempt to weigh—we 
started for the cove, into the very foot of which, and even 
into shoal water, some of our enemies pursued us. 

On the beach, to welcome and help us, care for the canoe 
and fish, stood Caroline, and I must pause in my adventures 
to introduce her. I wish I could do it in terms to satisfy 
myself, but it is very hard after so many years have been 
steadily dulling my limited facultics in this line to do full 
justice to so very early an experience. 

Caroline was the daughter of Capt. Robinson, who was a 
handsome, fair-skinned, brown-haired Englishman, and one 
of his wives a fine-looking Raven Island native. 

“She is a rare combination of beauties inherited from both 
parents; from her mother the erect straight figure, tall, lithe 
and graceful, supple as a panther, and quick as a bird in 
every movement; a bright olive complexion, through which 
the florid tints of her father glow like a hidden light; great 
black eyes, now mild and gentle as a seal’s, and in a moment 
flashing with excitement. About twelve years, thus a child 
in age, but already more than child, not quite a woman; 
tecth perfect, features regular, and altogether as pretty a girl 
as one could wish to see.” 

Please be sure and not omit the quotation marks. The 
original of the above description I find in my log book, now 
thirty years old, and it is evidently the work of a very young 
and rather spoony writer, but I had to use it or else omit 
a description, and as Caroline will soon turn out to be the 
heroine of my yarn, I could not thus slight her. There is 
more about her in the same faded blue ink, but I think it is 
well to let it stay where it is. 

The first day of our arrival I had completely gained the 
heart of this little maiden. I was the first and only boy 
she had ever seen, and my brass buttons and silver anchors 
were to her, as they (not mine) are to more sophisticated 
maidens, even to the present day, irresistible. The mercury 
in my artificial horizon, the mirrors of my sextant, my 
watch, and, above all, my stock of fish hooks, carefully dis- 
played, had, step by step, overcome the timidity which at 
first caused her to fear and shunus; and that evening when, 
with the rum furnished by the natives (not by her father), 
many of our sailors got roaring drunk and raised Cain in 
that little community—‘‘put it in stays,” as they call such 
performances—and I rescued her from a brute who was 
kissing her most lustily, she screaming with fright, my con- 
quest was complete. She came to our tent, and was made 
much of and comforted by the lieutenants (now admirals) 
and myself. 

From this time out she was my constant companion, play- 
fellow and guide. In my rambles through the woods, no 
well-broken pointer could more quickly detect a bird; no 
well-trained reed bird pusher more surely mark its fall, and 
no retriever gather it more quickly; and her delight when 
I made a successful shot, was far beyond my own. 

And at times she would take me in her little canoe, warn- 
ing me to keep very still, paddle me to reefs where beautiful 
shells were to be found, or to fishing places where, in 
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shoaler water, we could soon get all we wished of smaller 
fish, untroubled generally by the large ones. Once though, 
a small shark, not over four feet long, took my hook, and I 
brought him to the surface, and fearing to haul him into 
the canoe was about to cut my line, when she stopped me, 
and i caught a glimpse of the savage part of her composition. 
She had a long, sharp, dirk-shaped knife, and with her eyes 
blazing, watched for a quiet moment, and sunk the blade to 
the middle in a spot she well knew, and unerringly struck 


just back of the head, severing the vertebre, killing the fish 


almost instantly. I had seen bits of this savagery before, 
when in the woods she chased, captured, and joyously killed 
a wounded bird. 

In our woods tramps we had to be a little careful and not 
get too far away, for in some localities there were great 

roves of wild hogs, which would attack a person on sight; 
these were the descendants of a few which, I was told, 
were put on shore many years ago by Capt. Howe, an 


American whaler, and had increased and multiplied greatly. 


The men, Capt. Robinson & Co., hunted them with Austra- 
lian hounds, of which they owned several. They were 


trained to seize the pig by the ears and hold it until it was 
secured by ropes. Generally a sow, big with young, was 
selected, transported to the house, and then penned. At 
the time of our visit there were about a dozen pigs, old and 
young, in this pen, the stakes of which were fully ten feet 


high; had they been not over six, Iam sure the pigs could 
have jumped them. They were very wild and savage, but 
the pork was good. 

One incident of the first evening I shall never forget. The 


night was clear and brilliant; our tent occupied a bit of a 
horseshoe surrounded by high mountains, and right over our 
heads, over two thousand feet up, was thesummit of a preci- 
pice, whose base was not a hundred yards from us. To this 
clambered some of our rum-inspired Jacks, and about mid- 
night 1 heard, for the first time, from this summit, ‘“‘Way 
Down on the Swannee River,” sung by one of our foret»p- 
men, “Jimmy Keenan,” who was the owner of a most 
melodious tenor voice. 


I must return to my fishing. Caroline, when told of our 


trouble with the sharks, said: ‘‘Shark like pork very much; 
not like crab, all other fish like crab better.” And in reply 
to our query where we could get plenty of crabs, she volun- 
teered to guide usto the spot. Jumping into the canoe, 
under her guidance, and having paddled about two miles, 
we came to a great cave bored out by the action of the sea 
in the face of the rocks. I had passed it once when survey- 
ing, but there was then a stiff breeze, and the wide black 
cavernous mouth was belted by a line of foam and breakers, 
and the inrushing waves caused a tremendous roaring—alto- 
gether it did not tempt one to enter. This day, however, 
it was calm and smooth, and fortunately the tide was well 


out; although, as we afterward found, rising. | Except that 
the entrance was wider, perhaps by six or eight feet, this 
cave in many respects resembles the famed Blue Grotto at 


Capri. 
addling in until we could wade ashore, we sent Caroline 


back with the canoe, to remain off the entrance and wait for 


us; and, plunging in, we scrambled toward the crescent- 


shaped beach of white pebbles which, after turning a slight 


angle, fronted us. Hundreds of bats, some of them of 


enormous size, flew wildly about us, and from the beach 


there scuttled away an army of crabs of all sizes and descrip- 
tion—from tiny fiddlers to fellows as big as a dinner-plate, 
all making for the crevices in the walls. The beach was 
about fifty feet from the entrance, and the height of the cave 
from the low water surface about fifteen feet; but at the 
entrance this was reduced to about eight feet. At the beach 
the height was still less, and we had to stoop in chasing the 
crabs to the rear, where we found some large crevices we 
could enter. Among the pebbles were conchs, cowries, 
harps and other rare shells, all dead aud empty, and we 


wasted precious time in gathering them, but soon settled 


down to our work, first doffing our shirts, which we trans- 


formed into bags. Crab catching is not an easy matter; 


they run fast and bite hard; but they were so abundant that 
gradually we accumulated a good stock. Only a part of the 
entrance was visible from the beach, and that only from one 
side of it; this side, the lightest, the crabs avoided, and our 
chase led us further than we thought, we finding large 
crevices, into which the crabs easily entered, and we, also, 
after them. 

We took no note of time, and although after a while we 
heard our little sentry calling on us to hurry, we failed to do 
so, until with bags well filled we saw that our crescent beach 
had waned considerably, and holding at arm’s length our 
snapping, crackling bundles, we began our exit, wading till 
as we neared the curve the water deepened and forced swim- 
ming, which, with our unwieldy burdens, proved slow 
work. Aswe neared theentrance we saw at once that it was 
full time we were out of that, and at the same moment a 
wave came rolling in, lifting us nearly to the roof. 

Outside we could seea fresh sea breeze had sprung up, and 
the cavern was fronted by a line of breakers, outside of which 
Caroline had been compelled to take the canoe. Between 
us and the breakers was a space of comparatively still 
water. We saw at once that we were in for trouble. 
Treading water long enough to untie our shirt sleeves and 
release the prisoners we started foratussle. Jordan was 
ahead and nearly to the exit when he stopped suddenly and 
fairly sprang backward, with the shout, ‘‘My God, sir, look 
there!” Qne look sent my heart down, for right in our 
path in the still water there projected the dorsal of a shark, 
which our morning’s experience taught us was a large one. 

We lost no time in getting back to shoal] water, and, 
standing immersed to our urm pits, held council. For all 
that we knew to the contrary, the cavern would, at high 
tide, be filled to the roof, hence to stay there was to drown, 
and we dared not attempt to pass that frightful sentinel. 
There was but one course open to us, and that a hard one— 
the sides of the cave were rough and uneven, in many places 
covered with limpets and other shellfish; we must clamber 
out by them. With Jordan leading we started on our 
scramble. The task at first proved easier than we had 
thought; we were both good climbers, and our chase after 
the crabs had given us both valuable experience. 

As we neared the exit we could see the girl, shouting and 
evidently in great anxiety. She did not see us, nor the 
shark, for between us were the breakers. Presently Jor- 
dan, reaching a tolerably safe foothold, cut a large mussel 
from the rocks and threw it at the shark in hopes of scaring 
him away. The result was not promising. The splash did 
attract his attention, but only to attract him as well, and he 
made for the spot. 

Caroline caught sight of us, and at once came as near as 
she could to our assistance, but we had taken the largest of 
the canoes, and her strength was not equal to her will; if 
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saything her efforts did harm, as perhaps alarmed by the 
blows of her paddle on the water, the shark gave her and 
the canoe a wider berth, but came closer to us. Just at the 
left of the entrance, and but ten or fifteen feet distant, there 
was a large flat rock, which when we entered was at least 
two feet out of the water, and had a surface of six or eight 
square feet. 

Our hopes were to reach this rock, which would be the 
one shallow spot available. To this end we had chosen the 
leit hand wall for our climb. As we progressed, the rock 
became visible, the water, however, covering it and broken 
by it. We could not reach it without taking a risk, for 
we must drop and swim to it. Our plan was to climb out 
as far as possible, get close together, and selecting a moment 
when the shark was at the furthest limit of his beat, drop 
together and make for the rock, hoping that our united 
splash would scare him, and that if not we could with our 
knives perhaps protect each other, and at the worst one of 
us would escape. 

This plan was not carried out. While still some distance 
from the entrance, and as much ahead of me, Jordan sud- 
denly gave a piercing yell and dropped in a spraw! almost 
directly in front of the shark. 

He had stepped upon a shell, which broke from under 
him. Either that yell or the splash proved his safeguard; 
the fin disappeared, and in a moment became again visible 
a hundred feet away. With two or three lusty strokes he 
gained the rock and stood erect, saved. 

During this performance I stood still and, with bated 
breath, clung to that wall like a fly, helpless at last, for the 
sudden wrench to my already overtaxed nerves had de- 
moralized me. After a little rest I braced up and resumed 
my crawl, feeling a renewed hope that the shark might be 
as civil to me as he had been to Jordan, of whom the last 1 
saw before devoting attention to my footsteps, was that he 
was endeavoring to get hold of the end of a pole which 
Caroline was reaching out from the canoe. The next I saw 
of him gave me a thrill of joy. He had succeeded in getting 
into the canoe, and the two of them, for she was an expert 
paddler, had gotten the boat inside of the reefs, and between 
me and the shark, although it was not out of danger, for 
right under their bow was a concealed rock, which I could 
see, but feared they could not. In attempting to pilot them 
clear of this danger, [in some way lost my balance, and 
went down ‘‘by the run.” 

I have a confused recollection of the plunge, of a grab at 
both ends of me as I came up—one I felt sure by the shark 
—a pulling scramble, during which we nearly capsized the 
canoe, and myself in it safe und sound, being welcomed by 
Jordan, who was half wild with excitement and reaction, 
catching my hand and shouting, ‘“‘Glory Hallelujah!” and 
by Caroline, who stood sobbing—well I don’t care to say 
how—it is, er rather was, nobody's business but ours; and 
Jordan wasn’t a competent witness, Since those days I 
have ‘‘changed my condition,” and am accustomed to con- 
sidering bygones as such. 

And perhaps Caroline, if her father carried out his in- 
tentions about her, is row a sedate matron in some New 
England village, with Carolines, and perhaps Caroline’s 
Carolines of her own. 

Recognizing the fact that her probable fate, if she re- 
mained on the island with him her eventual fate, would be 
that she would become the wife (married Island fashion) of 
some sailor, who, tempted by her beauty, would desert some 
whaleship for her sake, he had resolved to give her if pos- 
sible to the wife of some whaling captain, to be brought to 
America and educated as a Christian woman. 

I have often wondered if this has cccurred. And now as 
I write have half a hope that through this ‘‘personal’” her 
whereabouts may transpire. I should be glad to hear from 
her. Ishould be both glad and sorry to again meet her— 
glad for many obvious. reasons, sorry because I would be 
loth to have substituted for my remembrance of that bright 
little unworldly child, whe mourned and would not be com- 
forted when I left her, the more prosaic person of forty odd, 
as now, if she still exists, she must have become. 

PIsECO. 


AN OLD HUNTER’S HOME. 


N ANY years ago, when sulkeys and gigs and buggies 
x and wagons and the horse were the only means of 
transportation along the highways, roadside inns were much 
more common than they now are, and occasionally one was 
to be found which afforded the weary traveler genuine re- 
freshment and repose after the toilsome journey of the day. 
Such a stopping place as I have described was situated on 
the east bank of a stream called Qu-hiffle, in the county of 
Cumberland, and thirty miles west of Fayetteville, which 
was, for a long while, the market town of a large portion of 
the western part of this State. Since that time, by reason 
of the construction of railroads, a very considerable part of 
the trade which that place once controlled has been diverted 
to other marts, though the town is still in a somewhat 
thriving condition. The house to which I refer was made 
of pine logs, nicely hewed, was of one story in height, had a 
small piazza on the south side, at one end of which was a 
‘shed room,” about ten feet square, and in the rear a large 
one, extending the whole length of the house. Its only 
chimney was made of puncheons and dirt and sticks. The 
windows were destitute of glass, and shielded from the 
weather by plank shutters. Just on the outside of one of 
them, near the fireplace, was a platform, upon which ihe 
proprietor always kept a large supply of hghtwood knots 
with which he found it easy at all times to keep a blazing 
fire, rendering the use of other lights entirely unnecessary. 
The dwelling was uninclosed, and was not more than ten 
feet from the north side of the highway. All the outhouses 
were of the same unpretending character. Paint was un- 
known. The country all around was, and is, very unpro- 
ductive, and no one unacquainted with the character of the 
hostelry would have ever stopped there except as a last re- 
sort to avoid sleeping in the woods. Daniel Love, an old 
Scotchman, his wife, Polly, and their only child, William, 
‘were the dwellersin this humble home, except for the last 
ten or fifteen years of the life of the owner, when Daniel 
McMillan a brother of Mrs. L., resided with them. The 
old man owned a few negroes, and with their labor, such as 
it was, and that of father and son, a scunty crop was made. 
The mistress (she was really the servant, and this state of 
affairs was not uncommon in the South during the exist- 
ence of slavery) and one or two negro women, spun and 
wove cotton and wool, and out of this the clothing of all 
Was made. Mr. Love was the possessor of more than one 
thousand acres of land, and had quite a number of cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Suchis a general outline of the condition 


of things. 
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The traveler, weary and dusty at the close of the day’s 
journey, drew up to the door, and got out of his vehicle. 
It often happened that nobody would be seen for a few 
minutes, when from behind some house, Tom, a negro boy, 
would show himself, and approach with a gait which 
evinced that ‘‘hurry” was a word whose significance was 
unknown on the premises. He would assist in looking after 
the horse, and, at his convenience, carry the luggage into 
the piazza. About that time, the old lady would walk in 
noiselessly from the back part of the house, greet you with 
a pleasant smile and afew words of unstudied welcome. 
Upon your inquiring for Mr. Love and William, she would 
probably tell you that they were out in the woods looking 
after the cattle and sheep, and would be in after awhile. 
Further questioning her, you might get the information that 
they took their single-barreled, flint-lock shotguns, thinking 
it might happen that they would see a deer or turkey during 
their search. She would then leave you, and you might 
amuse yourself by looking over some old copy of the Fayette- 
ville Observer, which a traveler had left with them, or a 
Patent Office report which some member of Congress had 
sent tohim. Or, if so inclined, you might walk about the 
premises and see nailed up on posts, or the sides of a house, 
some trophies of the venatorial skill of the lord of the pine 
barrens—the antlers of nany a buck which he and William 
had brought down by the aid of their guns. Just before 
dark, or between sundown and that time, you would hear 
the squall of one or more chickens, and have your olfactories 
regaled with the aroma of roasting coffee. Tom would 
come in and throw a few pine knots—“‘light erd,” as usually 
called—upon the fire, and soon the blazing brands would 
fill the room with light and heat. After a time, the quiet 
voices of Uncle Daniel and William would be heard just 
outside of the house, and in they would come, dressed in 
woolen hunting shirts of a brownish color, set their guns up 
in the corner, hang their shotbags upon the ramrods, give 
you a very gentle grasp of the hand, and then seat them- 
selves in split-bottomed chairs. You would ask what luck 
they had had, and: the old man would tell you that they had 
succeeded in getting a deer and a gobbler. Of course, you 
would want to see the game. A torch would be lighted, 
and you would witness one of the means by which the 
larder of the house was often supplied for the delight of the 
palate of many a guest. After being told how far the deer 
or turkey was from the hunter, when killed, that they had 
“toted” the game on a pole for several miles, and would 
proceed to dress it before going to bed, you would re-enter 
the house. The old man would take a seat near his win- 
dow, open the broad shutters, take a knot, throw it on the 
fire, and make the room ‘‘more cheerful and more bright.” 
The old lady would come in, and William would help his 
mother set out a folding table in the middle of the room, 
upon a floor well sprinkled with clean white sand. She 
would go to a chest, take out a clean cotton table cover aud 
nicely spread it. Tien she would go to the cupboard, take 
the plates, cups and saucers, Knives and forks, and put 
them in their appropriate places. Lastly she would take a 
small waiter and put it at one end, and into this her sugar 
dish and cream bowl and teaspoons. Very shortly there- 
after one of the negro girls would come in bearing a plate 
of biscuit and a dish of fried chicken. Retiring, she would 
soon return with a dish of broiled venison and some turkey 
steak. Mrs. L. would finish up with the coffee-pot and a 
plate of fresh butter. You would then be very quietly told 
that if you wanted anything to eat, the chance had come 
for you to gctit. It is probable enough that you would 
want no second suggestion, and proceed to business without 
further ceremony. That coffee was not to be surpassed 
anywhere, in any French café; those biscuit were light and 
nicely browned; that chicken was past all praise—tor be it 
known that a young fowl cooked before the life heat has 
left it is unsurpassed in tenderness and flavor; that venison 
is good enough for poor mortals; that turkey steak is abso- 
lutely paridisean in delicacy and richness, and that butter 
is fresh from the churn. I nced not ask you if you ate any, 
or with arelish. A better meal you never enjoyed. The 
very memory of that Laguayra is even now biéssed with 
me, though many years have passed since I enjoyed its 
delicious fragrance. 

After supper you get around the fire again; the old man 
asks you question after question in regard to your neigh- 
borhood; tells you of newsin your immediate vicinity of 
which you never heard, entertaining you with an abundant 
supply of anecdote and a profusion of quiet humor. He 
will tell you of his hunting experiences; and if you will ask 
him how many deer he has killed in all his life he will 
inform you that, including the one got to-day, the number 
is exactly 1,521. As to turkeys he is not so positive, but 
enough to give every family in Cumberland county a nice 
one for Christmas and New Year’s dinners. In that day 
we had no Thanksgiving dinners; for we had no Thanks- 
giving day, known toour law. No doubt we were quite as 
grateful for Almighty benefactions as we are now; though 
we did not make quite so much public parade of the fact. 

That old man was one of the salt of the earth. He knew 
nothing of conventional or fashionable life. He never saw a 
railroad, nor a steamship. He had read but few books besides 
his Bible. He knew how to be honest and straightforward, 
kind, gentle and hospitable. No avarice dried up the foun- 
tain of his soul—no malignity, nor envy, nor hatred put gall 
and wormwood in his heart. And that old woman, who for 
forty years—neither long nor weary ones with her—had 
made herself happy, by doing her duty in the “lowly train 
of life’s sequestered scence,” as became a wife and a mother, 
was really one of the best of the sex. To her, Mr. Love and 
William were the chief objects of her earthly adolatry. 
Her boy—for boy he always was in her eyes—was, to his 
parents, ever loving and true. Though the old folks are 
‘dead and gone,” William lives there still, married but child- 
less, and when he ‘‘shuffles off his mortal coil,” the last of 
the race will have departed. 

While you and Uncle Daniel and William are talking, 
that good old woman is deftly using her knitting needles 
upon a pair of yarn socks for the comfort of her husband or 
her son—the wool clipped by them, washed and carded and 
spun by her. Oh, how sweetly, even now, after more than 
thirty years have passed over me, whitening my locks, and 
furrowing my cheek, does that maternalsmile of Aunt Polly 
dwell in the house of my memory! 

After you have conversed until your feelings are in full 
accord with the indications of your watch, Uncle Daniel 
will tell you that there are two beds in the last end of the 
room, and you can take which one of them you choose. If 
you show by your conduct that your modesty is likely to be 
sorely tried, he will suggest that if Polly can stand it, he 
thinks you might be able te do so, And then, the old woman 
may go out, but will come back after you have thrown the 








protecting blankets over you, and will knit away, until you 
nave lost all sense of your earthly surroundings. In the 
morning when you wake, after a night of healthful repose, 
refreshed and strong, you will see her, quickly moving about 
the fire. If she notices that you are awake she will express 
her sincere wish that you have had a good night. And then 
she glides out of the room, you get up, put on your clothes 
(they call it ‘‘dress,” these days) and sit about the fire; 
which somebody has made while you were asleep. 

In a few minutes Uncle Daniel and William come in, and 
you learn from them that soon after you got in bed; weary 
with your ride of thirty miles, they, rested from their walk 
of over ten, had skinned the buck, cut it up and put it 
away; and rising at daydawn, had that very morning taken 
a tramp of several miles. Pretty soon, you have intimations 
that breakfast is approaching—tor about an hour before you 
had smelt the odor of parching coffee, and soon thereafter 
heard the sound of the little coffee mill which was crushing 
the fragrant oriental berry. The old lady always prepared 
her coffee after the arrival of her guests, and hence it was 
always fresh. The table would show the same bill of fare 
which you had tried the night before, with the addition of 
ham and eggs, or soft boiled eggs without the ham. When 
you indicated your wish to leave, your horse was brought 
out, harnessed and hitched to the vehicle, the baggage 
stowed away, and you make the usual inquiry as to the 
“damage” which you have inflicted. To your astonish- 
ment, you are told that seventy-five cents is ample remuner- 
ation for all the services which they have rendered for your 
accommodation. After your departure, .other wayfarers, as 
you were, will take your place, and meet with the same 
hearty but unpretentious treatment; and they and you and 
all that preceded you, will sincerely wish thst they may 
ever fare so well. The recollection of the turkey steak, 
made from the breast of a wild gobbler, will be one of the 
‘‘memories of joys that are past, pleasant, but mournful to 
the soul.” . 

I have said that the house had no adornments. It had 
none. The outside was destitute of attraction, and only 
those who knew the character of the inmates would ever, 
from choice, have made that house a stopping place, Its 
recommendation lay within. Like the leaden casket of 
Portia, which ‘‘rather threatened than did promise aught,” 
it contained the ‘‘counterfeit” of loveliness and simplicity. 
Many places there were then—and are now—where, with 
architectural display, and well-graded walks, and beautiful 
flower gardens, there was no comfort, either to the inmates 
or to the stranger. 

‘Many a time and oft,” in the years gone by, when a 
school boy going to and returning from our State univer- 
sity, where | was a student;?), when traveling on public or 
private business, or for mere pleasure, | have availed my- 
self of the hospitality of this plain dwelling and enjoyed the 
food and lodging which it always afforded, as well as 
the kind-hearted and sensible conversation of the occupants, 
1 have joined the old man and William more than once on a 
deer hunt and sat around the same camp-fire, with others, 
who have since been carried across the river of time, and I 
trust are now with the blest. On these and other occasions 
the father and the son were true men—gentlemen—fit for 
the association of all persons who mistake not fine apparel 
and well chosen language for the higher and nobler churac- 
terisiics of the heart. When | first met them on a hunt 1 
had a small shotgun, 15-gauge and 30 inclies long, weighing 
about 7 pounds. Their ideas of a deer weapon being a 
musket of about 10-bore in size, 4 feet in length and 10 or 12 
pounds in weight, they looked with feelings of contempt upon 
my little gun, and regarded it as only fit for sparrows and 
snowbirds, or possibly a squirrel, if perched upon the lower 
limbs of a black jack. But after I had demonstrated its 
power by bringing down a fine buck, they admitted that it 
might kill if the deer was at close range, but never 
could such a gun as that do the duty of “Old Betsey” in se- 
curing the skins of more than one thousand. 

In that day, and for years before, the section to which I 
refer abounded in deer. It was poor and sparsely settled, 
and intersected with streams having wide swamps, which 
afforded food and shelter for these game animals. ‘The 
forests of long-leaved pines were then undisturbed by the 
demand for naval stores. Now the turpentine getter bas 
visited nearly every one, scarified the trees, made the 
woods resound with his ax, and by this means quite as 
much as any other, the deer have been forced to seek a more 
quiet retreat. A few are still left, and when the trees are 
“worked up” and stillness again comes, it may be expected 
that numbers will return and again inhabit the waste places. 
But: Uncle Daniel, having ‘‘served his day and generation,” 
has passed away never to return; Aunt Polly—for in her day 
we had no Mollies, Bessies,.Sallies—has long since gone to 
the shadow land, and few are left who equal and none who 
surpass their virtues. WELLs, 





Satural History. 


TAME ALLIGATORS. 


- the sixth paper of Dr. Henshall’s ‘‘Trip Around the 

Coast of Florida,” he speaks of ‘‘Alligator Furgesson,” 
who, in one of his yarns, remarks that he never killed a 
*gator that mcasured over twelve feet in length. I would 
like to ask the readers of the Forest AND STREAM what was 
the longest alligator known to have been killed? Also. who 
has killed a genuine crocodile in Florida? 

I have three small tame alligators, which have been about 
a year in my possession. They are three fect long, and have 
grown six inches in that time. They are quite tame, and 
will come eagerly hustling along when I commence tapping 
on their box or calling them to feed. They are more spry 
than I would suppose possible. I have held a piece of meat 
over their box and have seen them jump so that their heads 
would appear above the box two feet high trying to get it. 
Putting one on the ground so as to give him a chance to run 
away, | have beensurprised into a very fast walk to catch 
him again. When | stand and talk to them awhile they 
will rise on their fect, keep up a constant hissing and whisk- 
ing of tails, as if they like to be noticed and talked to. 
Altogether they show more brightness and intelligence than 
I thought the species had.. I feed a little fre-h meat twice a 
week in summer; in winter none at all, as they will not eat. 
At least these do not. This last winter I have several times 
found them frozen fast in the ice when the water was low 
in the tank. If large ones are correspondingly as quick and 
fierce as these little fellows, I should not care to be taken by 
one. Putting a small piece of meat on the.end of a stick, I 
have several times had the stick twisted forcibly out of my 
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fingers, by its being accidentally caught with the meat. They 
have a way of rapidly rolling over and over when they bite 
If they were very 
large they would not be very good pects to have around, 


anything, until the piece is twisted out. 


especially if children were exposed. 


The little swamps had been dry so long that the water was 
I saw something | occurrence. 


all gone except in the alligator holes. 


swimming about in a little pool about six feet in diameter. 
I sat down on the sand bar thrown up around the hole, which 


had probably been there for years, the work of the alligato 
when digging the hole. 


until I counted six or eight. 


nothing but eye me sharply. 


familiar, I thought, considering the short acquaintance. 


Soon the nubby nose and little 
green eyes of a young alligator popped up; then another, 
I was not more than four feet 
from the water, but, as I kept still, the little fellows did 
Pretty soon I heard a strange 
clucking sound, anda big bunch of anose and a pair of 
huge green goggle eyes were thrust up a little too close and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


64, White-bellied Swallow. Regularly breeds. 
65. Bank Swallow. ly breeds. 
66. Scarlet Tanager. Re; ly breeds. 


irregular occurrence in winter. 
72. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Regularly breeds. 
7%. Purple tinch. Regularly breeds. 


79. Goldfinch. 


“white eggs, [occasionally] with brown spots around larger end.” 
r 83. Savanna Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

84. Bay-winged Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

86. Sharp-tailed Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

7%. Swamp Sparrow. Regulany breeds. 

89. Song Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

91, White-throated Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

93. Chirping Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

94. Field Sparrow. Regularly breeds. 

95. Blue Snowbird. Regularly breeds. 

98. Indigo Bunting. Regularly breeds. 

oa Towhee Bunting. Regularly breeds. 
1 


I Bobolink. Regularly breeds. 


sat quite limber on foot, ready to take leave in case the old| 101. Cowbird. Regularly breeds. 
lady should harbor a notion to scoop me into the family | 102. Red-winged Blackbird. Regularly breeds. 


circle. 


The stare of sixteen or eighteen eyes was embarrass-| {55 


103. Meadow Lark. Regularly breeds. 
. Baltimore Oriole. Regularly breeds. 


ing, as my audience seemed to expect something of me.| 106. Rusty Grackle. Regularly breeds. 
Cautiously I backed down and out, and the audience sud-| 108. Purple Grackle. Regularly breeds. 


denly and silently disappeared. 
but she pulled out of the noose I fixed, and was not at hom 
for callers for several weeks. By fixing a sack under wate 


I tried to snare the old one, 


113. Kingbird. a breeds. 

x 115. Great-crested Flycatcher. Reguiarly breeds. 

€ 116. Phoebe Flycatcher. Regularly breeds. 

e 117. Cooper's (olive-sided) Flycatcher. Regularly breeds. 


and pulling a string I closed the hole behind three of the 118. Wood Pewee Flycatcher. Regularly breeds. 


119. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. Regularly breeds. 


little ones, wnich are the pets I now have; three feet each. | 490° Traill’s Flycatcher. Regularly breeds. 
The bay has filled up with water, so I have not been able to| 121. Least Flycatcher. Regularly breeds. 


catch the rest, but expect to soon. KNICK. 

LawTEY, Fla., April 1. 

[A skin and skeleton of the Florida crocodile (Crocodilu 
americanus) is in the National Museum at Washington 
specimen number 14,874. 
H. A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. 
more specimens. | 


THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH 
SUMMARY. 
T= following classification of the birds already enumer 


122. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Regularly breeds. 
123. Chimney Swift. Regularly breeds. 
124. Whippoorwill. Regularly breeds. 
8 125. Night Hawk. Regularly breeds. 
126. Black-billed Cuckoo. —— breeds. 
’ 128. Belted Kingfisher. Regularly breeds. 


They were received from Prof.| 134, Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. ‘Regularly breeds. 
The museum would like 


136. Golden-winged Woodpecker. Regularly breeds. 
141. Short-eared Owl. Regularly breeds. 
152. Rusty-crowned Falcon. Regularly breeds. 


158. Marsh Hawk. Regularly breeds. In Catalogue notes of this 
species the fifth line should read, ‘‘[One of] the most abundant species 


of hawks.” 


= 155. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Regularly breeds. The words “next to 
With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, | the marsh hawk,” in fourth line of the Catalogue notes of this 


species, should be omitted. 


157. Red-tailed Buzzard. Probably breeds here each season, but 


the species is not abundant in Maine, nor very common, 
158. Red-shouidered Buzzard. Regularly breeds. 
159. Broad-winged Buzzard. Regularly breeds. 
161. Fish Hawk. Regularly breeds, 


. 163. White-headed Eagle. Regularly breeds. Of irregular occur- 


ated in this catalogue may prove of interest to its | rence in winter. 


readers. 
Ciass A.—Residents, or species found here during the 
entire year; 33 species. 
Crass B.—Summer Visitants. 


166. Passenger Pigeon. Regularly breeds. 
176. Piping Plover. Regularly breeds. 
179. Woodcock. Regularly breeds. 


> 


180. Wilson’s Snipe. Probably a few continue to regularly breed 
Species found here in | here. 


192. Bartramian Sandpiper. Regularly breeds. 


summer, and with but few exceptions of regular occurrence; | 49g, Spotted Tatler. Regularly breeds. 


113 species. 
Crass C.—Winter Visitants. 


ceptions of regular occurrence; 21 species. 

Ciass D.—Migrants. 
tions, but with few exceptions not at other times; 67 species. 

Cass E.—Stragglers or Irregular Visitants; 69 species. 

A.—Residents, or species found here during the entire year; 
33 species. 

13. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

5. Black-capped Chickadee. 

16. Hudsonian Chickadee 
17. White beiiod Nuthak 
18. Red-bellied Nuthatch. 
9. Brown Creeper. 
74. Common Crossbill. 
75. White-winged Crossbill. 

96. Domestic Sparrow. 

109. Raven. 

110, Crow. 

111. Blue Jay. 

129. Pileated Woodpecker. 

130. Hairy Woodpecker. 

131. Downy Woodpecker. 

132. Black-backed three-toed Woodpecker. 

123. Banded-backed three-toed Woodpecker 

138. Great Horned Owl. 

. Long eared Owl. 

Barred Owl. 

Acadian Owl. 

. Goshawk. 

. Rough-legged Buzzard. 

38. Canada Grouse. 

39. Ruffed Grouse. 

. Dusky Duck. 

’, Golden-eyed Duck, 

53. Bul?-breasted Merganser. 

Red-breasted Merganser 

. Silvery Gull. 

. Great Northern Diver or Loon. 

. Puffin. 

1. Black Guillemot. 

B.—Summer Visitants, or species found here in summer, 
and with but few exceptions of regular occurrence; 113 
species, 

2. Wiison’s Thrush. Regularly breeds. 

. Swainson’s Thrush. Kegularly breeds. 
. Hermit Thrush. Regularly breeds. 

. Kobin. Regularly breeds. 

Catbird. Regularly breeds. 

9. Rufous Thrush. Regularly breeds. 

i1. Bluebird. Regularly breeds. 

20. House Wren. Regularly breeds. 

21. Winter Wren. Regularly breeds. 

22. Short-billed Marsh Wren. More evidence needed as to abund- 
ance and regularity of occurrence and breeding. 

25. Golden-crowned Wagtai]. Regularly breeds. 

26. Water Wagtail. Regularly breeds. 

27. Black and White or Variegated Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

30. Nashville Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

32. Wandering or Tennessee Warbler. Probably breeds regularly 
in restricted locaiities. 

33. Blue Yellow-backed Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

34. Cape May Warbier. Probably breeds regularly in very limited 
numbers in restricted localities. 

35. Golden Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

86. Biack-Throated Blue Warbler. Probably breeds regularly. 

37. Yellow-crowned Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

38. Magnolia Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

39. Chestnut-sided Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

4). Bay-breasted Warbler. Probably breeds regularly. 

41. Blackpoll Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

42. Blackburn’s Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

43. Black-throated Green Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

44. Pine Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

45. Redpoll Warbler. A few breed. In the sixth line of Catalogue 
notes on this species, for ‘‘pa:r’’ read pass. *‘Nearly all pass beyond 
the limits of the State”’ to breed. : 

47. Philadelphia Warbler. Probably breeds regularly, but in 
limited numbers and restricted localities. 

48. Maryland Warbler Regularly breeds. 

50. Canadian Warbler. Regularly breeds. 

51. Redstart. Regularly breeds. 

58. Red-eyed Vireo. Regularly breeds. 

54. Philadelphia Vireo. Apparently of regular occurrence. More 
evidence needed in regard to breeding. 

55. Warbling Vireo. Regularly breeds. 

56, Yellow-throated Vireo. Probably of regular occurrence. 

57. Solitary Vireo. Regularly breeds. 

60. Loggerhead Shrike. Regularly breeds. 

61. Purple Martin. Regularly breeds. 

62. Cliff Swallow. > end d breeds. | 

63 Barn Swallow. Regularly breeds. 


_ 








_ 
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Species found here in 
winter, but usually not at any other time, and with few ex- 


197. Solitary Tatler. Some birds of this species remain in Maine 
throughout each summer, and probably breed here, but further evi- 


dence is yet needed as to nesting. 
206. Great Blue Heron. Regularly breeds. 
210. Green Heron. Probably a few yet breed here each season. 


Species found here during migra-| 211. Night Heron. Regularly breeds. 


212. Bittern. Regularly breeds. 


212. Least Bittern. Probably a few yet breed here. In third from 
last line of the Catalogue notes of this species, for ‘‘stalks” read 


stacks ‘‘of marsh hay,’’ etc 
221. Virginia Rail. Regularly breeds. 
222. Carolina Rail. Regularly breeds. 
228. Yellow Rail. Of regular occurrence. Probably breeds. 
240. Wood Duck. Regularly breeds. 


275. Laughing Gull. Apparently of irregular occurrence, but known 


to breed. 
280. Wilson’s Tern. Regularly breeds. 
281. Arctic Tern. Regularly breeds. 
288. Leach’s Petrel. Regularly breeds. 
297. Pied-billed Grebe. Regularly breeds. 


C.— Winter Visitants. Species found here in winter, but 


usually not in summer, and with but few exceptions of regu- 


lar occurrence; 21 species. 

23. Horned Lark. Of regular occurrence, most commonly seen on 
the coast, 

5£. Northern Shrike. Of regular occurrence. 

70. Pine Grosbeak. Of regular occurrence in winter, but irregu- 
larly distributed. Probably a few breed within the limits of the 
State, but satisfactory evidence thereof is needed. 

77. Redpoll Linnet. Of regular occurrence. Abundant. 

80. Snow Bunting. Of regular occurrence. 

81. Lapland Bunting. Of irregular occurence. 

112. Canada Jay. Of regular occurrence. 

142. Great Gray Owl. Of irregular occurrence. 

144. Snowy Owl. Apparently of regular occurrence. 

145. Hawk Owl. Apparently of regular occurrence. 

146. Tengmalm’s Owl. Possibly of regular occurrence. In the 
Catalogue notes of this species, the last paragraph is erroneous, A 
specimen was taken by hand alive in Portland city, March 8, 1883. 

188. Purple Sandpiper. Of regular occurrence. 

248. Barrow’s or Iceland Golden-eyed Duck. Probably of regular 
occurrence. 

252. Harlequin Duck. Of regular occurrence. 

253. Eider Duck. Of regular occurrence. The ducks of this species 
observed breeding on the Maine coast within recent years have been 
limited to a few individuals, and possibly these few have now ceased 
to breed here, Therefore, | do not include the species among birds 
named as ‘*Residents.”’ 

254. King Eider Duck. Probably of regular occurrence in limited 
numbers. 

269. Glaucous Gull. Apparently of regular occurrence, but never 
abundant. In fifth line of Catalogue notes of this species, for *“‘black- 
tailed”* read black-backed. 

270. White-winged Gull. Of regular occurrence, and occasionally 
abundant. The autumn migrations extend southward, but the coast 
of Maine is probably the southernmost limit of any abundance of this 
species. 

300. Little Guillemot, Dovekie. Apparently of regular occur- 
rence, but of varying abuncance. 

302. Foolish Guillemot, Long-billed Murre. So uncommon that 
more evidence is needed as to regularity of the occurrence of this 
species here. 7 

303. Briinnich’s Guillemot, Short-billed Murre. Of regular occur- 
rence. Common, especially during migrations. 

D.—Migrants. Species found here during migration, but, 
with few exceptions, not at other times; 67 species. 

3. Alice’s Thrush. Spring and autumn. 

12. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Spring and autumn. More evidence 
needed as to regularity of occurrence in summer or winter, and as to 
breeding here. Abundant during migrations. 

24. Titlark. Commoninautumn No record of specimens taken 
in spring. 

19. Wilson’s Warbler. Spring and autumn. 

82. Ipswich Sparrow. Spring and autumn. 
spring. f 

88. Lincoln’s Sparrow. Spring and autumn. More evidence needed 
in regard to regularity of occurrence. 

90. White-crowned Sparrow. Spring snd autumn. 

92. Tree Sparrow. Spring and autumn. 

9. Fox Sparrow. Spring and autumn. 

150. Peregrine Falcon. Spring and autumn. Probably a regular 
migrant, but the species is apparently not common here at any time. 

151. Pigeon Falcon. Spring and autumn. 

172. Black-bellied Plover. Spring and autumn. 

173. Golden Plover. Autumn only. 

175. Semipalmated Plover, Ringneck. Spring and autumn. 

178. Turnstone. Spring and autumn. 

181. Red-breasted Snipe. Spring and autumn. 

182. Long-legged Sandpiper. Autumn only. 

183. Semipalmated Sandpiper. Spring and autumn. 

184. Least Sandpiper. Spring and autumn. 

185. White-rumped Sandpiper. Spring and autumn. 

187. Pectoral Sandpiper. Autumn. beylvet 

189. Dunlin. Autumn. Rarely appears on the shores ef Maine in 
spring. 

191. Red-breasted Sandpiper. Spring and autumn. 


Apparently rare in 





gular 
69. Cedar-bird. Common “Waxwing.” Regularly breeds, and of 


78. Pine Linnet. Regularly breeds, apparently of irregular winter 


Regularly breeds, apparently irregular in winter 
occurrence. In fifth line of Catalogue notes of this species, read: 
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194. Sanderling. Autumn. Very rarely appears on the shores of 
Maine in spring. 

_ 198. Little Yellowshanks Tatler. Autumn. Very rarely occurs here 
in spring. 

199. Great Yellowshanks Tatler. Spring and autumn. 

200. Semipalmated Tatler, Willet. Ofirregular appearance on the 
shores of Maine during autumn migrations. 

202. Hudsonian Godwit. Autumn. 

204. Hudsonian Curlew. Spring and autumn. 

205. Esquimaux Curlew. Autumn. In Catalogue notes of this 
species, in second line, for “‘spring” read summer. Usually seen here 
in July and August. 

216. Red Phalarope. Spring and autumn. 

217. Northern P’ rope. Spring and autumn. 

,_ 218. Wilson’s Phalarope. Apparently of irregular occurrence, or 
in such limited numbers, that more evidence is needed in regard to 
the appearance of this species on our coast. 

227. American Coot. Autumn. Never abundant. 

230. Brant Goose. Spring and autumn. 

221. Canada Goose. Spring and autumn. 

234. Sprigtail Duck. Spring and autumn. 

= oe a ~ Autumn. 

. Green-winged Teal. Spring and autumn. 

238. Blue-winged Teal. fr mms 

241. Great Scaup Duck. Spring and autumn. 

242. Little Seaup Duck. Spring and autumn. 

244. Ruddy Duck. Autumn. 

249. Bufflehead Duck. Springand autumn. A few remain through- 
out the winter. 

250. Long-tailed Duck. Spring and autumn. Common in winter. 

255. Velvet or White-winged Scoter. Spring and autumn. Some 
remain throughout each winter. 

256. Surf Seoter. Spring and autumn. A few remain throughout 
each winter. 

257. American Scoter, 
throughout the winter. 

260. Hooded Merganser. Spring and autumn. Never abundant 
here, and although it is probable a few regularly breed within the 
limits of the State. in lack of satisfactory evidence the species is 
named as a migrant only. 

262. Cormorant. Spring and autumn. 

_ 263. Double-crested Cormorant. Spring and autumn. In third 
line of Catalogue notes of this species read, ‘‘All the cormorants are 
locally termed shags by fishermen.” 

266. Pomatorhine Lestris. Spring and autumn. In fifth line of 
catalogue notes of this species the word ‘‘winter” should be omitted. 

267. Richardson’s Lestris. More evidence needed in regard to 
abundance and regularity of the occurrence of this species here. 

268. Long-tailed or Buffon’s Lestris. Spring and autumn. Nos. 266 
and 268 are common and of regular occurrence off the Maine coast, 
being most abundant during August and September. 

271. Black-backed Gull. Spring and autumn. A few remain here 
each winter. 

273. Ring-billed Gull. Spring and autumn. 

274. Kittiwake Gull. Spring and autumn. 
winter. 

276. Bonaparte’s Gull. Spring and autumn. 

279. Caspian Tern. Probably aregular migrant. 
_ 285. Black Tern. Of occurrence during spring and autumn migra- 
tions, in very limited numbers, however. Uncommon, and appar- 
ently of irregular occurrence only. 

289. Wilson’s Petrel. Autumn, and probably in spring also. 

290. Greater Shearwater or Hagden. Spring and autumn. 

291. Sooty Shearwater or Black Hagden. Spring and autumn. The 
hagdens are usually most abundant off the wae coast in August. 

294. Red-throated Diver or Loon. Spring and autumn. 

295. Red-necked Grebe. Spring and autumn. A few remain here 
in winter. 

296. Horned Grebe. Spring and autumn. A few remain in winter. 
Evidence needed as to possible breeding here. 

298. Razor-billed Auk. This species cannot properly be regarded 
as ‘‘resident”’ in Maine. 


E.—Stragglers or Irreguiar Visitants; 69 species. 


1. Wood Thrush. Record of but one specimen taken. 

7. Mocking-bird. Stragglers or escaped cage-birds. 

10. Stone Chat. Record of but one specimen taken in Maine. 

14. Blue-gray Gnat-catcher. Record of but one specimen observed 
in nr pea In third line of Catalogue notes of this pecies, for *‘shot”’ 
read seen. 

28. Prothonotary Warbler. Record of but one specimen taken. 

29. Worm-eating Warbler. But one specimen reported as taken 
within the last fifty years. 

81. Orange-crowned Warbler. More evidence needed of the occur- 
rence of this species. 

46. Agile or Connecticut Warbler. 
taken. . 

52. Yellow-breasted Chat. Record of one specimen taken. 

58. White-eyed Vireo. Record of a pairnesting. Perhaps oecurs 
irregularly. More evidence wanted in regard to occurrence of this 
species. 

“67. Summer Tanager. Record of a single specimen taken. 

68. Bohemian Chatterer or ‘‘Waxwing.”’ Of irregular occurrence, 
usually in winter. 

71. Cardinal Grosbeak. Stragglers or escaped cage-birds. 

73. Blue Grosbeak. Record of a single specimen taken. 

85. Yellow-winged Sparrow. Apparently occurs only as a straggler. 

104. Orchara Oriole. Apparently occurs only as a straggler. 

107. Boat-tailed Grackle. Record of but one instance. 

114. Western Kingbird. Record of a single specimen taken. 

127. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Apparently occurs irregularly only. 

135. Red-headed Woodpecker. Apparently of irregular occurrence 
only. 

1M. Bain Owl. Record of a single specimen taken. 

139. Sereech Owl. Apparently of irregular occurrence, but not 
rare, and has been taken in summer and in winter. 

148. Iceland Gyrfaleon. Occurs only as a straggler. 

149. Labrador Gyrfalcon. Occurs only as a straggler. 

154. Cooper’s Hawk. Apparently of irregular occurrence only. 

162. Golden Eagle. Of irregular occurrence. 

164. Turkey Vuiture. Straggler. 

165. Black Vulture. Straggler. 

167. Carolina Dove. Straggler. 

170, Virginia Partridge or Quail. Occurrence only by artificial in- 
troduction from other States. 

171. Migratory Quail, Occurrence only by artificial introduction 
from ——— 

174. Killdeer Plover. Straggler, 

177. Oyster Catcher, Record of a single specimen taken. 

186. Baird’s Sandpiper. Straggler, 

190. Curlew Sandpiper. Straggler. 

193. Buff-breasted Sandpiper. Apparently of irregular oceurrence 


Spring and autumn. But few remain 















Also regularly in 


Record of two specimens 


only. 


195. Ruff Reeve. Straggler from Europe. 

201. Great Marbled Godwit. Stragg'er. 

203. Longbilled Curlew. Straggler. 

207. Great White Egret. Straggler. 

208, Little White Egret. Straggler. 

209. Little Blue Heron. Record of a single specimen taken. 
214. Avocet. Straggler. 

215. Black-necked Stilt. Stragg'er. 

219. King Rail. Straggler. 

220. Clapper Rai). Straggler. 

224. Jamaica Rail, Black Rail. Record of asingle specimen; ident 


ification doubtful. 


225. Purple Gallinule, Straggler. 

226. Common Gallinule. Straggler. 

228. Common Swan. Straggler. 

229. Snow Goose. Of irregular occurrence. 

232. Mallard. Of irregular occurrence. 

235. Gadwall Duck. Straggler. 

Shoveller Duck. Straggler. 

. Ringneck Duck. Of irregular occurrence. 
245. Redhead Duck. Of irregular occurrence. 
246, Canvas-back Duck. Of irregular occurrence. 
251. Labrador Duck. No record of any specimen taken within the 





United States since 1872. 


261. Gannet. Ofirregular occurrence. 
264. White Pelican. Straggler. 
265. Frigate Pelican. A single specimen shot near the harbor of 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Oct. 16, 1876, and sent to Mr. Andrew Downs 
of that city. Mentioned as a straggler from the south past the coast 
of Maine. 


277. Sabine’s Gull. Apparently a straggler, or at least of irregular 


occurrence and in very limited numbers. Record of but two speci- 
mens taken here. 


278. Gull-billed Tern. Apparently of irregular occurrence only. 
282. Dougall’s Tern. Apparently a straggler, or at least of irregu- 


lar occurrence only. 


283. Least Tern. Strageler. , 

284. Sooty Tern. Record of a single specimen taken. 

2°6. Black Skimmer. Straggler. 

287. Ice Fulmar. Apparently as a straggler only. 

298. Biaek-throated Diver or Loon. On account of the lack of sat- 


isfactory evidence as to the occurrence of this species on our coast, it 
can now only be regarded as a straggler, or of irregular occurrence. 
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This classification is made in the order of relative importance 
as it appears to the writer, although the migrants may be 
regarded as a class of equal importance with the winter visi- 
tants. Stragglers rank last in importance and interest as a 
class, although some individual instances are of ornithologi- 
cal importance. 

In reading the Catalogue as published I notice many errors 
of a typographical nature, perhaps due to carelessly written 
manuscript, but | trust that readers will comprehend such 
errors. 

In the preparation of these notes for publication in Forest 
AND STREAM the writer has endeavored to avoid as much as 
possible all technicalities and to express explicitly and with- 
out verbosity such items as were selected for the object in 
view. 

Conscious of an inability to convey any information of 
value to scientific ornithologists, and of the truth of the say- 
ing that ‘‘there’s nothing new under the sun,” I have pub- 
lished in this connection such of my notes as seemed of 
probable interest or value to readers who, like myself, are 
observers and students of birds and their ways, and in seek- 
ing to acquire more knowledge of natural history find a con- 
stant source of pleasure. 

By a continuance of observations, additions can be made 
to the list of species enumerated for this region, for the 
territory is extensive and remarkably varied as regards dis- 
tribution of species. 

In conclusion I wish to say to collectors, taxidermists, 
sportsmen and others that it is always a pleasure for me to 
receive birds or skins sent for examination or identification, 
or auy notes in regard to birds. Already I am obtaining 
agreeable recompense for my labor in preparing this local 
list of birds by new correspondence and the.receipt of speci- 
mens, and I hope for a continuance of such favors from ail 


Game Bag and Gun. 


en Q— 





GAME RESORTS.—We are always glad to receive for pub- 
lication such notes of desirable game resorts as may be of help 
to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. Will not our corre- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 


SOME LIARS | HAVE KNOWN. 


A GOOD portion of my past life having been spent 
£% around the sportsman’s ‘‘flickering camp-fire,” it has 
been my good or evil fortune to meet. with many characters 
to whom truth was indeed stranger than fiction. 

The individuals to whom we allude do not lie for gain or 
self-advantage, but are men whose mental and moral idio- 
syncracies render them prone to exaggeration, who, like the 
Indian magician, will, while we listen and wonder, from a 
budding fact grow a sky-cleaving sequozt. 

These narrators, who draw upon their imaginations for 
their facts, may be classed under several heads. First, the 
“conscientious exaggerator,” who really believes that the 
tale he tells is true, or very near the truth. Next comes 
the ‘‘romancer,” who, ‘‘of imagination all compact,” can, 
from the ‘‘airy nothings” of his brain, rear castles as en- 
chanting as ever rose at the command of genii of the lamp, 
or dreamer ever built in the land of the Hidalgo. And, 
thirdly, your straight-forward, cold-blooded, matter-of-fact 
liar, who tells his story with a voice and manner so earnest 
and convincing, that the listener finds himself startled as 
with a shock at the least shadow of an unbelief. To this 
latter class belonged old Davy W., who, although he claimed 
to own a large cotton plantation on Red River, and also to 


those to whom I have been indebted in the past. 
PoRTLAND, Me., U. S. America. EVERETT SMITH. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


S$ the game laws will probably not be altered or repealed 
LX. that professional men and others may hunt and fish 
during their summer’s vacation, let me suggest to such per- 
sons that they then study nature and make a specialty of 


some branch of natural history. 


I know a clergyman who several years ago began the 
study of ants during a summer’s vacation. He found the 
study so pleasant and interesting that he continued it during 
succeeding vacations. He published a book on the subject. 
As a scientist he is well known. Now he also studies 
spiders. One vacation he came to Texas to study its ants, 
whose domes here are curious and wonderful. He then told 
me that his entomological studies had given him health and 


much pleasure. 


A clergyman once told me that he thought it was small 
business for a man to be looking after ‘‘bugs” and other in- 
sects. I asked him who made the insects. After a short 
time he replied, saying that he supposed God did it. He 
had not thought of them as the work of God, and hence 


worthy of the attention and study of man. 


Geology, also, affords a grand study for all. Everyone 
should know at least the main features of the earth, its 
rocks, and at least its most common minerals. But the 
value of such studies is too well known to need any recom- 
mendation. A knowledge of them gives never-failing pleas- 
ure to all rambles among hills and mountains, especially 
where nature shows herself in her grandest forms of rock- 


work. 


Botany presents a large and inviting field of study every- 
where in the country, especially in the summer, and even in 


the winter the trees can be known and studied. I have often 
thought that sportsmen with a general knowledge of botany, 
particularly of trees, would have their means of pleasure 
much increased. Nor would they then be tempted to kill 
more game than necessary. When their larder at camp is 
well supplied with meat or fish they might make notes on 
the different species of trees around; their size and height. 
This would give an increased and more permanett value to 
their communications, which already many of them have 
from their observations on other branches of natural history. 
Much has been said about the animal life of forest and 
stream, but very few details of the actual forest have been 
given in the columns of Forrest AND STREAM. 

Austin, Tex., April 2, 1883. 8S. B. Buckiey. 

Carouina Doves’ Nests.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
may not be generally known to many of your readers that 
the Carolina dove (Zenaidura carolinensis) has no regular 
habit of incubation. A few days since I found one sitting 
on two eggs in an old robin’s nest, reconstructed by a few 
new twigs placed inside. A day or so before I found one 
sitting on her eggs ina cedar tree, on a newly constructed 
nest,formed very loosely of small twigs, on a projecting limb 
about eight feet fromthe ground. Again, during the spring 
of 1881 | found a dove sitting on two eggs laid on a stump 
in a thick wood, without a twig or anything pertaining to a 
nest.—OLp TuRKEy (Long Hill, N. J., April 23, 1883). 





TurRKEY BuzzARD IN Martne.—The following is taken 
from the Lewiston (Maine) Gazette of April 20: ‘“‘The bird 
recently shot by Abel Sanborn, of East Fryeburg, which 
was supposed to be a bald-headed eagle, proves to be a 
turkey buzzard (Carthates aura), a very rare species in this 
northern latitude, of which only two specimens have been 
reported in our State.” The same bird, or another of the 
same species, was seen here several times, and a number 
of persons were within gunshot of it, but, supposing it to be 
an eagle, would not shoot.—R. A. GusnEeE (Appleton, 
Maine). 


Do SqurrreELs Ear Fiso?—A friend of mine, driving 
out last Sunday, when near a brook, saw ared squirrel run 
along on the rocks lining the brook with something alive in 
its mouth. He stopped his horse, and when the squirrel 
came across the road in front of him, it stopped twice, and 
the living thing in its mouth appeared to be the wriggling 
tail end of a fish about as long as a finger. On starting the 
horse the little fellow scampered off into the bushes with 
its prey.—C. GERBER, JR. 








WuitE Pexicans my Iowa.—Charles City, Ia., April 16, 
1883.—There was a large flight of white pelicans at this 
place early this evening, estimated at over 1,000, and every 
one who could scrape up a gun or a shooting iron of any 
kind was out afterthem. One was killed by M. G. Tower. 
A common rat was run into the river here by some boy, 
and, after swimming 100 yards to the opposite side of the 
oe recrossed, not much the worse for the swim.—Zrp 
OON. 


















have at one time represented his native State in the halls of 
her Legislature, was, at the time of which we write, living 
upon the bank of the Sunflower River, in a shanty so small 
that, not unlike the Irishman’s ancestral palace, one might 
have almost reached his arm down the chimney and un- 
latched the door. 

Standing one day upon the bank of this most beautiful of 
Southern rivers, lsaw my neighbor, Ben H., riding up, 
up, with his Winchester lying across his lap. As I knew 
that Ben would shoot at anything, from a baldheaded eagle 
to a cotton-mouth moccasin, I pointed out to him a water 
turkey (as the snakebird is here generally callec) sitting 
motionless upon the limb of a dead tree overhanging the 
river, and some three hundred yards distant. Alighting, 
Ben elevated the sights of his rifle, and, resting it against a 
tree, sighted aud fired. By accident the lead sped true to 
its mark, and the bird fell dead upon the water beneath. 
Just at this moment old Dave, with his slow, gliding, still- 
hunter walk, came up to where we were standing. 

“A pretty good shot,” I said to him, as coming to a halt 
he leaned his long hunting rifle against the tree under which 
we stood. 

‘Pretty fair, pretty fair,” he replied; enemost as good as 
I wonst made myself.” 

“‘Well, Dave, tell us about that shot,” I said. 

Hitching up his pants and making them more secure with 
a thorn, which he had substituted for a button, he sank 
slowly down upon a projecting root, and began as follows: 

“You see, twas while me and Tom Powell was a-raftin’ 
up on Sky Lake endurin’ the high water of 58. We was so 
busy a-cuttin’ out our float road we dident have time to 
hunt, so one day just afore sundown we found out we 
dident have any grub. So what does I do but pick up old 
Betsy, which she was a long Kanetuck rifle what 1 had 
named after a gal I was sweet on, what lived down on Big 
Chafferliar, an’ says I to Tom, says I, ‘I'll git er duck.’ So 
IT walked down to the bank of the lake, an’ all I seed was 
three woolly-heads about a quarter of a mile from shore. 
Says I to myself, ‘It’s duck or no meat, an’ anyways I'll try 
yer.’ So [ up an’ drawed a coarse bead on the nearest one, 
an’ when old Betsy spoke if that duck dident turn over on 
his back dead as a door-nail my name ain’t Dave. Well, 
thinks [ to myself, ‘One duck won’t be much for two hovgry 
men,’ so I loaded up old Betsy agin, an’ by that time them 
other two ducks wus clean a’most out o’ sight. You see 
they dident fly when I shot the first one, but kept a-swimmin’ 
cross the lake. Sol flung up old Bets an’ gin er squint 
long her top side, an’ then I gin her a kinder tilt an’ pulled 
trigger, an’ would you a-believed it I killed both of them 
yuther ducks, for they was swimmin’ in a line, you see.” 

‘How far off, Dave,” said Ben H., ‘‘do you think those 
last ducks were when you pulled trigger?” 

‘‘That’s hard to tell,” answered Dave, ‘‘but as near as I 
can come at it, it musta been about two mile, anyways it 
took Tom jest one hour to go in his dugout an fetch ’em in, 
and I think he was a paddling about a four-mile lick all the 
time.” 

As neither of us made any remarks on this extraordinary 
shot, Dave took a chew of tobacco and continued, ‘““That 

vas about as long a range shot as I ever knowed, exceptin’ 
wonst, an’ that was the time a fellow shot me clean through, 
down at the mouth of Big Sunflower.” 

We did not either of us express any surprise at this last 
remark, only Ben said, ‘‘Well, Dave, tell us how that hap- 
pened.” 

‘‘Well, you see,” he went on in his low monotonous mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, ‘‘’twas while I was a workin’ a long old 
Billy Tucker jest above the mouth of this yer very river, 
when one day we boys found we had about run short 0’ lead 
fur bullets. In them days we dident have these yer new-fangled 
guns (giving a contemptuous glance at Ben’s Winchester) 
what you load with brass thimbles. We had to mould our 
bullets, an’ asT said we had sorter run short o’ lead to make 
’em, so we concluded, as there was always a good many of 
them scatter-gun fellows travelin’ up an down on the boats, 
as how we'd skin er deer an’ stuff him, an’ put sticks in his 
legs, an’ set him up on the pint jest in front ov a big sand 
bank, knowin’ that every boat that went by they’d be a pop- 
pin’ away at him. Sure enough, the first boat that come 
along, bang! bang! went their guns, till if you’d a bin thar 
you'd a thought another war had done broke out down the 
river. Well, ’twas pretty much the same thing every boat, 
an’ I think we must a dug about a hundred an’ fifty pounds 
o’ lead outer that bank every time one went by. Howsom- 
ever, after a while the thing leaked out, an’ as we had 
enough lead to last us about ten year, we took our game 
down. 

‘‘Well, one day old Capin’ Wiley he landed his boat at 
old Billy’s camp an’ called me to come aboard, an’ when 
he’d got me ahind the pilot-house, says he, ‘Dave,’ says he, 
‘I’m going to have er big load ov them thar shootin’ fellows 
up from Vicksburg next trip, an’ I want you to have old 
Billy’s pet deers down on the pint when you hears me a 
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blowin’ down the river. You see,’ says he, ‘I wants ter bet 
them thar fellows that we will see a deer soon as we strikes 
the Sunflower, an’ he wont be a dead deer neither.’ ‘All 
right’, says I, ‘sposen as how you'll go havuns in what you 
win. ‘Allright,’ says he. Well, in about a week I heern 
the old Argo, that was the name o’ Capin Wily’s boat, a 
blowin’ down the river, so I gits a head o’ cabbage an I tolls 
them deers down to the pint. Well, presently I seed the 
boat push her nose round the bend way down the river, so 
I laid that cabbage down on the sand an’ I crept into the 
edge of the bushes, an’ thar I sot down a thinkin’ all the 
time how much my havuns in that bet would be, when the 
first thing I knowed something ’bout as big as my fist took 
me ‘‘dap” right in the small of my back, an’ when I turned 
around an’ seed er puff uv white smoke curl up from the 
harricane roof of the boat, I knowed then I was shot for 
certain. You see, one of them shootin’ fellows had one uv 
them old-fashion Dutch yawgers that carried about a pound 
an’ a half ball, an’ he had plugged me clean through, though 
that boat must a bin at least five miles off when he pulled 
trigger on them deers, for I heern afterwards it was by 
accident he hit me.” 

“Pretty near killed you, too, didn’t it, Dave?” said Ben W. 

“Yes, pretty nigh.” said Dave, very slowly, as he took 
another chew of tobacco, ‘‘laid me up for enemost a week.” 
Alas for poor old Dave. His body “‘lies a mouldering in 
the ground,” and he wili lie no more. He has crossed over 
the river. He has gone to the “‘spirit land,” and doubtless 
the ‘‘spirits,” as he always ealled the demon in his “‘little 
brown jug”—more deadly far than ‘‘Dutch yawgers’—had 
much to do with his untimely taking off. Peace to his 
bones. TUCKAHOE. 


THE GRADY COMPROMISE BILL. 
Utica, N. Y., April 21, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have the Compromise Bill, Senate Doc. 455. We have 
carefully read it. Your editorial, ‘‘Patent Coffee Mill,” is 
as applicable to this as to the O’Connor bill. This bill is all 
destruction and no protection. It opens the New York 
market practically without limit, especially on woodcock, 
to supply summer resorts from July to February. New York 
is the great center from which illegal game is distributed 
over the whole country. With the allowed month for sale 
after open season, both July and August are open to them, 
by which the ‘‘law-breakers” can ‘‘skin” the whole State, 
while the law-abiding, who need no law, get entirely “‘left.” 

The “private park” scheme is the most dangerous one for 
the public interests ever put forward. The last heritage of 
the public for health and recreation is in danger of being 
turned into a vast ‘‘monopoly” for supply of the New York 
markets, and that too in the near future upon mere 
proclamation. Sportsmen going to the Adirondacks will 
soon find themselves ‘‘not invited.” 

The whole plan of this bill is as bad as possibly can be: it 
is as bad as no law, or worse. It is a mere gloss and sham. 
The penal section abolishes the present accumulation of 
penalties for each bird, fish, etc., so that for the immense 
profits of New York markets, as receivers of illegal game 
and fish in ‘‘monopoly,”’ is imposed a mere paltry penalty of 
twenty dollars, which they can cheerfully pay for the mo- 
nopoly privilege. 

The section allowing the ‘‘surrender” of game ‘‘illegally 
killed,” in ‘‘exemption of civil and crimmal prosecution,” 
isa beautiful piece of sentimental philanthropy, for the 
benefit of the thousands who merely shoot, for pleasure, and 
not for game. It nullifies the whole law. 

I cannot go over the whole bill; the above is a specimen. 
We shall take measures to defeat it, and it will be defeated, 
even if we get no amendment of benefit this year. It is to 
be hoped that sportsmen will wake up to the full sense of 
the dangers and mistakes of seeking special privileges, and 
of looking for their interests in a bill gotten up by the paid 
attorney of New York market men and pushed with cham- 
pagne and cigars. Jonn D. Conurs, 
Vice-Pres. Utica Fish and Game Protective Association. 


ILLINCIS GAME NOTES. 


- UCKS, geese and a few swans plenty here this year, on 
all the small streams, more so than for several years 
past; any number of them may be seen; a friend of mine 
killed nine ducks at one shot last week. 
Small game, as prairie chickens, rabbits, quail, ete., in 
abundance in season. Quail so plentiful that in flocks of a 
dozen or more they will alight in trees not fifteen feet from 
the house where | am stopping. Lots of foxes, ‘‘the woods 
are full of them.” Any number of rabbits, theirtracks may 
be seen in the snow all around the houses and barns inside 
the city limits. During the winter we trapped them every 
night within forty feet of the house. A farmer recently 
came in here with 204 to sell. They hunt them with dogs 
and ferrets, also chase them into snow drifts, where, unable 
to run, they are slaughtered with clubs. 
The game laws are neither respected nor enforced. Parties 
go out daily for chickens, quail, and rabbits. Natural re- 
sult, the supply is fast decreasing, which, as far as the 
natives are concerned, is well and good. Serves them right. 
Was requested by some friends to go with them after quail, 
being informed game laws weren’t enforced, but although 
longing for the sport, positively refused out of principle, 
condemning their action in strong terms. 

Taking a trip down through the western part of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, I saw any number of 
negro boys along the route of the railroad, out with shotguns. 
Was informed that they kept the game shot entirely away 
in close as well as open season. In Mississippi I saw several 
of these darkies having immense rabbits which they had 
shot, over twice the size of any to be found in this part of 
the country. CHIPMUNK. 

Jourer, Ill., April 13. 

Butte Crry, Mont., April 15.—At the second annual 
meeting of Butte City Rod and Gun Club, the following 
officers were elected: President, F. C. Beck; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Henry Young; Secretary, Fred. Gilbert; Treasurer, 
E. 8. Paxson. We havea club of thirty-five members, who 
are jolly good fellows, and take a great interest in its well- 
fare, and regard the game iaw like true sportsmen. A com- 
mittee was appointed to do all in their power to bring to 
justice certain parties who have for a long time been disre- 
garding it. Our first club shoot was held on Friday, 14th 
inst. Although a cold wind with dashes of snow prevailed, 
some good scores were made. Our treasurer made a hit and 
varried away the medal, which. by the way, wasa leather 
one of fine finish, and shows excellent workmanship — 
B. Urts. 
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DAVY CROCKETT’S RIFLE. 


"Peonas the courtesy of Col. Bob H. Crockett, of 
DeWitt, Ark., we have enjoyed the rare pleasure of haud- 


ling .the historic arm once used by his grandfather, the 
famous pioneer, bear-killer, statesman and patriot, Davy 
Crockett. 
North. The maker was Constable, of Holyland, N. Y 
who put it up in the highest style of the art. 
the gun are well shown in the drawing which we have had 
prepared and publish herewith. The pistol gripis a beauty; 
we have never seen one its superior, nor did we ever hold 
any other rifle that ‘‘came up” so well as this grand old arm 
of Davy Crockett’s. It shoots as well now as ever. 

The mountings are of coin silver, finely engraved, with 
representations of deer, bear, alligator and raccoon. Be- 


neath the stock, just in front of the trigger guard, is, or 


was—all but the outline having been worn away by constant 
usage—the Goddess of Liberty, with the words ‘‘Constitution 
and Laws.” Upon the top of the octagonal barrel is the 
inscription in letters of gold sunk into the barrel: 


Presented by the Young Men of Philadelphia to the Hon. 
David Crockett, of Tenn. 


The bore takes thirty-two balls to the pound. The gun 
has been in constant use since first the original owner Car- 
ried it back to Tennessee, and innumerable deer, bears, 
turkeys and other game have fallen at its discharges. We 
trust that the present owner may live many a year to use 
the heirloom. 

Holding the rifle in our hands and ‘“‘drawing a bead” on 
the sparrows perched on the wires across the street, our 
thoughts went back to the ‘‘Autobiography,” that classic 
among the books in the American boys’ library. We have 
all read it, years ago when we used to play 
“I spy the wolf;” or if seme missed it, more’s the pity. 
From Crockett’s own account of his life we have taken out 
a few paragraphs to serve as settings for the rifle. They are 
not so satisfactory as we could wish—extracts rarely are— 
but they may invite some of our friends to a perusal of the 
book, in which event justice will be done to the hero. 

David Crockett was born in 1786 in what is now Eastern 
Tennessee, the country at that time being infested with 
Indians. Beyond two incidents—the hovering of a canoe 
with his brothers upon the brink of a fall in the river, und 
his uncle’s shooting a man in the woods by mistake for a 
deer—he tells us little of his childhood, which appears to 
have been brief and very quickly merged into early man- 
hood. They were giants in those days, and cast in heroic 
mold. What with subduing the wilderness, fighting In- 
dians, and keeping the larder supplied with bear meat, the 
Tennessee settler had a man’s work before him, and the 
children could waste but brief time in the frivolities of 
youth. When twelve years of age our hero began to make 
up his acquaintance with hard times, and plenty of them— 
an acquaintance which grew more intimate all through his 
life, to its tragic close in the Alamo. One winter Crockett 
made a foot journey of four hundred miles into Virginia; 
the ee year he ran away from home; at fifteen he 
returned and worked a year to ‘‘lift” some of his father’s 
debts; at sixteen— not knowing the first letter of the alphabet 
—he fell desperately in love, seriously contemplated matri- 
mony, and was jilted. His lack of education, he thought, 
was one cause for his failure in. the love suit, and he 
determined to remedy the defect. 

“I thought I would try to go to school some; and as the 
Quaker had a married son, who was living about a mile and 
a half from him, and keeping a school, I proposed to him 
that I would go to school four days in the week, and work 
for him the other two, to pay my board and schooling. He 
agreed I might comeon those terms; and so atit I went, learn- 
ing and working backward and forward, until I had been 
with him nigh on to six months. In this’ time I learned to 
read a little in my primer, to write my own name, and to 
cipher some in the three first rules in figures. And this was 
all the schooling I ever had in my life up tothis day. I 
should have continued longer, if it hadn’t been that I con- 
cluded I couldn’t do any longer without a wife; and so I 
cut out to hunt me one.” 

His life was now an odd mingling of hard work, hunting 
and love-making. 

“‘T had by this time got to be mighty fond of the rifle, and 
had bought a capital one. I most generally carried her with 
me wherever I went, and though Phad got back to the old 
Quaker’s to live, who was a very particular man, would 
sometimes slip out and attend the shooting matches, where 
they shot for beef. I always tried, though, to keep it a 
secret from him. . 

“Just now I heard of a shooting match in the neighbor- 
hood, right between where I lived and my girl’s house, and 
1 determined to kill two birds with one stone—to go to the 
shooting match first and then to see her. I therefore made 
the Quaker believe I was going to hunt for deer, as they 
were plenty about in those parts; but, instead of huntin 
them. 1 went straight on to the shooting match, where 
joined in with a partner, and we pnt in several shots for the 
beef. 1 was mighty lucky, and when the match was over I 
had won the whole beef. This was on Saturday, and my 
success had put me in the finest humor in the world. So I 
sold my part of the beef for five dollars in the real grit, for 
I believe that was before banknotes was invented; at least, I 
had never heard of any. I now started on to ask for my 
wife, for, though the next Thursday was our wedding day, 
I had never said a word to her parents about it. I had 
always dreaded the undertaking so bad that I had put the 
evil hour off as long as possible, and, indeed, I calculated 
they knowed me so well the wouldn’t raise any objection to 
having me for their son-in-law. I had a great deal better 
opinion of myself, I found, than other people had of me; 
but I moved on with a light heart, and my five dolJars jing- 
ling in my pocket, thinking all the time there were but few 
greater men in the word than myself.” 

He had won his beef, but his flow of humor was quenched 
when he came to the house and found that his intended 
bride had jilted him for another fellow. ‘‘Down-spirited” 
over the unhappy termination of this second suit, Crockett 
was hunting one day in the forest, brooding like the melan- 
choly Jacques, when coming to a cabin where dwelt a 
Dutch widow and her ‘‘ugly” daughter, he was comforted 
with the balm of the ever-soothing old adage: ‘‘there was as 
good fish in the sea as had ever been caught out of it,” and 
through the aoe f offices of the same friendly match-maker, 
he was introduced to a pert young Irish miss, of whom he 
says, ‘‘T must confess I was plaguy well pleased with her 
from the word go.” But here again turned up the trouble- 
some and ubiquitous rival, ‘‘so attentive to her that I could 
hardly get to slip in a word edgeways. I began to think I 










) The rifle was presented by the young Whigs of 
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was barking up the wrong tree again; but I was determined 
to stand up to my rack, fodder an fodder.” 

Then transpired a bit of woodland romance which is well 
worthy to be written in cantos of Spenserian verse: 

“It was about two weeks after this that I was sent for to 
engage in a wolf hunt, where a great number of men were 
to meet, with their dogs and guns, and where the best sort 
of sport was expected. I went aslarge as life, but I had to 
hunt in strange woods, and ina part of the country which 
was very thinly inhabited. While I was out it clouded up, 
and I began to get scared; and in a little while I was so 
much so, that I didn’t know which way home was, nor any- 
thing about it. I set out the way I thought it was, but it 
turned out with me, as it always does with a lost man, I was 
wrong, and took exactly the contrary direction from the 
right one. And for the information of young hunters, I will 
just say, in this place, that whenevera fellow gets bad lost, 
the way home is just the way he don’t think it is. This rule 
will hit nine times out of ten. I went ahead, though, about 
six or seven miles, when I found night was coming on fast; 
but at this distressing time I saw a little women streaking it 
along through the woods like all wrath, and soI cut on too, 
for I was determined I wouldn’t lose sight of her that night 
any more. I run on till she saw me, and she stopped; for 
she was as glad to see me as I was to see her, as she was lost 
as wellas me. When I came up to her, who should she be 
but my little girl, that I had been paying my respects to. 
She had been out hunting her father’s horses, and had 
missed her way, and had no knowledge where she was, or 
how far it was to any house, or what way would take us 
there. She had been traveling all day, and was mighty 
tired; and I would have taken her up, and toated her, 
if it hadn’t been that I wanted her just where I could see 
her all the time, forI thought she looked sweeter than 
sugar; and by this time I loved her almost well enough to 
eat her. 

‘‘At last I came to a path, that 1 know’d must go some- 
where, and so we followed it, till we came to a house, at 
about dark. Here we staid all night. I set up all night 
courting; and in the morning we parted. She went to her 
home, from which we were distant about seven miles, and I 
to mine, which was ten miles off.” 

Such devotion could not fail of its reward, and Crockett 
settled down to domestic life ona farm. But, as the years 
went by, he wearied at length of the unproductive toil and set 
out for a country where bears and deer were more abundant. 
‘“‘The Duck and Elk river country [in Tennessee] was just 
beginning to settle, and I determined to try that. [ had now 
one old horse, and a couple of two-year-old colts. They 
were both broke to the halter, and my father-in-law proposed 
that, if I went, he would go with me, and take one horse to 
help me move. So we all fixed up, and 1 packed my two 
colts with as many of my things as they could bear; and 
away we went across the mountains. We got on well enough, 
and arrived safely in Lincoln county, on the head of the 
Mulberry fork of Elk River. I found this a very. rich 
country, and so new that game of different sorts was very 
plenty. It was here taat 1 began to distinguish myself as a 
hunter, and to lay the foundation for all my future greatness; 
but mighty little did 1 know of what sort it was going to 
be. Of deer and smaller game I killed abundance; but the 
bear had been much hunted in those parts before, and were 
not so plenty as I could have wished.” 


In 1813 Crockett volunteered in the Creek War, feeling 
“‘wolfish all over.” But his services as a hunter appear to 
have been more useful than as a warrior; for the troops 
were often in more danger of starvation than of being 
scalped, and Crockett’s rifle was busy in providing ‘‘meat” 
for them. 

‘As the army marched, I huuted every day, and would 
kill every hawk, bird and squirrel that I could find. Others 
did the same; and it was a rule with us, that when we 
stopped at night, the hunters would throw all they killed in 
a pile, and then we would make a general division among 
all the men. One evening I came in, having killed nothing 
that day. I had a very sick man in my mess, and I wanted 
something for him to eat, even if I starved myself. So I 
went to the fire of a Captain Cowen, who commanded my 
comeeeny after the promotion of Major Russell, and in- 
formed him that I was on the hunt of something for a sick 
man to eat. Iknowed the captain was as bad off as the rest 
of us, but I found him boiling a turkey’s gizzard. He said 
he had divided the turkey out among the sick, that Major 
Smiley had killed it, and that nothing else had been killed 
that day. I immediately went to Smiley’s fire, where I 
found him boiling another gizzard. I told him that it was 
the first turkey I had ever seen have two gizzards. But so 
it was, I got nothing for my sick man. And now, seeing 
that every fellow must shift for himself, I determined that 
in the morning I would come up missing; so I took my mess 
and cut out to go ahead of the army. We know’d that 
nothing more couid happen to us if we went than if 
we stayed, for it looked like it was to be starvation any 
way; we therefore determined to go on the old saying root 
hog or die. We passed two camps, st which our men that 
had gone on before us, had killed Indians. At one they 
had killed nine and at the other three. About daylight we 
came to a small river, which I thought was the Scamby; 
but we continued on for three days, killing little or nothing 
to eat, till, at last, we all began to get nearly ready to give 
up the ghost, and lie down and die; for we had no prospect 
ot provision, and we knew we couldn’t go much further 
without it. 

‘‘We came to a large prairie, that was about six miles 
across it, and in this [ saw a trail which I knowed was 
made by bear, deer, and turkeys. We went on through it 
till we came to a large creek, andthe low grounds were all 
set over with wild rye, looking as green as a wheat field. 
We here made a halt, unsaddled our horses, and turned 
them loose to graze. 

“One of my companions, a Mr. Vanzant, and myself, 
then went up the low grounds to hunt. We had gone some 
distance, finding nothing, when, at last, I found a squirrel, 
which I shot, but he got into a hole'in the free. The game 
was sinall, but necessity is not very particular, so I thuught 
I must have him, and I climbed that tree thirty feet high, 
without a limb, and pulled him out of his hole. I shouldn’t 
relate such small matters, only to show what lengths a 
hungry man will go to, to get something to eat. soon 
killed two other squirrels, and fired at a large hawk. At 
this a large gang of turkeys rose from the canebreak, and 
flew across the creek to where my friend was, who had just 
before crossed it. He soon fired on a large gobbler, and | 
heard it fall, By this ttme my gun was loaded again, and 
Isaw one sitting on my side of the creek, which had flew 
over when he fired; soI blazed away, and down 1 brought 


corn for them. I took him up mighty quick. 
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him. I gathered him up, and a fine turkey he was. I now 
began to think we had struck a breeze of luck, and almost 
forgot our past sufferings, in the prospect of once more 
having something to eat. I raised the shout, and my com- 
rade came to me, and we went on to our camp with the 
game we had killed. While we were gone, two of our mess 
had been out, and each of them had found a bee-tree. We 
turned into cooking some of our game, but we had neither 
salt nor bread. Just at this moment, on looking down the 
creek, we saw our men, who had gone on before us for pro- 
visions, coming to us. They came up, and measured out to 
each man a cupful of flour. With this, we thickened our 
soup, when our turkey was cooked, and our friends took 
dinner with us, and then went on. 

‘‘We now took our tomahawks, and went out and cut 
our bee trees, out of which we got a fine chance of honey: 
though we had been starving so long that we feared to eat 
much ata time, till, like the Irish by hanging, we got used 
to it again. Werested that night without moving our camp; 
and the next morning myself and Vanzant again turned out 
to hunt. We had not gone far, before I wounded a fine 
buck badly; and while pursuing him, I was walking on a 
large trec that had fallen down, when from the top of it a 
large bear broke out and ran off. I had no dogs, andI was 
sorry enough for it; for of all the hunting I ever did, I have 
always delighted most in bear hunting. Soon after this I 
killed a large buck; and we had just gotten him to camp 
when our poor starved army came up. They told us that 
to lesssen their sufferings as much as possible, Captain Will- 
iam Russell had had his horse led up to be shot for them to 
eat, just at the moment that they saw our men returning, 
who had carried on the flour. * 

“We were now about fourteen miles from Fort Decatur, 
and we gave away all our meat and honey, and went on with 
the rest of the army. When we got there, they could give 
us only one ration of meat, but not a mouthful of bread. I 
immediately got a canoe, and taking my gun. crossed over 
the river and went to the Big Warriors’ town. I had a large 
hat, and I offered an Indian a silver dollar for my hat full of 
corn. He told me that his corn was all ‘shwestea,’ which in 
English means, it was all gone. But he showed me whcre 
an Indian lived, who, he said, had corn. I went to him and 
made the same offcr to him. He could talk a little broken 
English, and said to me, ‘You got any powder? You got 
bullet?’ I told him I had. He then said, ‘Me swap my 
corn for powder and bullet.’ “I took out about ten bullets, 
and showed him; and he proposed to give mea — of 

then 
offered to give him ten charges of powder for another hat 
full of corn. To this he agreed very willingly. So I took 


off my hunting shirt, and tied up my corn; and though it 
had cost me very little of my powder and lead, yet I wouldn’t 
have taken fifty silver dollars for it. 
camp, and the next morning we started for the Hickory 


I returned to the 


Ground, which was thirty miles off. It was here that General 


Jackson met the Indians, and made peace with the body of 


the nation.” 


In 1821 our hero ‘‘gave his name” as a candidate for the 
State Legislature. He knew nothing of ‘‘the Government,” 
and so was utterly powerless to hold his own in debate with 
his glib competitors; but his mother-wit and skill with the 
rifle carried him triumphantly through. ‘‘I went first into 
Heckman county, to see what I could do among the people 
as a candidate. Here they told me that they wanted to move 
their town nearer to the center of the county, and I must 
come out in favor of it. There’s no devil if I knowed what 
this meant, or how the town was to be moved; and so I kept 
dark, going on the identical same plan that I now find is called 
‘non-committal.’ About this time there was a great squir- 
rel hunt on Duck River, which was among my people. 
They were to hunt two days; then to meet and count the 
scalps, and have a big barbecue, and what might be called a 
tip-top country frolic. The dinner, and a general treat, was 
all to be paid for by the party having taken the fewest 
scalps. I joined one side, taking the place of one of the 
hunters, and got a gun ready for the hunt. I killed a great 
many squirrels, and when we counted scalps, my party was 
victorious”—and later, when they counted the election bal- 
lots he was still ahead, and took his seat. 


In 1827 Crockett was elected to Congress. In this can- 
vass he played the famous ’coon-skin trick, which he relates 
as follows: 

‘Well, I started off to the Cross Roads, dressed in my 
hunting shirt, and my rifleon my shoulder. Many of our 
constituents had assembled there to get a taste of the 
quality of the candidates at orating. Job Snelling, a gander- 
shanked Yankee, who had been caught somewhere about 
Plymouth Bay, and been shipped to the West with a cargo 
of codfish and rum, erected a large shanty, and set up shop 
for the occasion. A large posse of the voters had assembled 
before I arrived, and my opponent had already made con- 
siderable headway with his speechifying and his treating, 
when they spied me about a rifle shot from the camp, saun- 
tering along as if I was not a party in business. ‘There 
comes Crockett,’ cried one. ‘Let us hear the Colonel,’ cried 
another, and sol mounted the stump that had been cut 
down for the occasion, and began to bushwhack in the 
most approved style. 

‘“‘T had not been up long before there was such an uproar 
in the crowd that I could not hear my own voice, and some 
of my constituents let me know, that they could not listen 
to me on such a dry subject as the welfare of the nation, 
until they had something to drink, and that I must treat 
’em. Accordingly I jumped down from the rostrum, and 
led the way to the shantee, followed by my constituents, 
shouting, ‘Huzza for Crockett,’ and ‘Crockett forever.’ 

‘‘When we entered the shantee, Job was busy dealing out 
his rum in a style that showed that he was making a good 
day’s work of it, and I called for a quart of the best, but the 
crooked critur returned no other answer than by pointing at 
a board over the bar, on which he had chalked in large 
letters, ‘Pay to-day and trust to-morrow.’ Now that idea 
brought me all up standing; it was sort of cornering in 
which there was no back out, for ready money in the West 
in those times was the shyest thing in all natur’, and it was 
most particularly shy with me on that occasion. 

‘‘The voters seeing my predicament, fell off to the other 
side, and I was left deserted and alone, as the Government 
will be, when he no longer has any oflices to bestow. I saw, 
plain as day, that the tide of popular opinion was against 
me, and that, unless I got some rum speedily, I should lose 
my election as sure as there are snakes in Virginny—and it 
must be done soon, or even burned brandy wouldn’t save 
me. Sol walked away from the shantee, but in another 
guess sort from the way I entered it, for on this occasion I 
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had no train after me, and’not a voice ‘shouted ‘Huzza for 
Orockett:’ Popularity sometimes depends on a very small 
matter, indeed ; in this 2 pargasis it was wortha quart of 
New England rum, and no mére. 

“Well knowing that a crisis was at hand, I sttuck into 
the woods with my rifle on my shoulder, my best friend 
in time of need, and, as good fortune would have it, I had 
not been out more than a quarter of an hour before I treed 
a fat ’coon, and in the pulling of a trigger he lay dead at the 
root of a tree. Isoon whipped his hairy jacket off his back, 
and again bent my way toward the shantee, and walked up 
to the bar, but not alone, for this time I had half a dozen of 
my constituents at my heels. I threw down the ’coon skin 
upon the counter and called for a quart, and Job, though 
busy in dealing out rum, forgot to point to his chalked rules 
and regulations, for he knew that a ’coon was as good legal 
terider for a quart in the West asa New York shilling any 
day in the year. a 

“My constituents now flocked about me and cried ‘Huzza 
for Crockett.’ ‘Crockett for ever,’ and finding the tide had 
taken a turn, I told them several yarns, to get them in a 
good humor, and having soon dispatched the value of the 
’coon, I went out and mounted the stump without opposition, 
and a clear majority of the voters followed me to see what I 
had to offer for the good of the nation. Before I was half 
through, one of my constituents moved that they would hear 
the balance of my speech after they had washed down the 
first part with some more of Job Snelling’s extract of corn- 
stalk 1nd molasses; and the question being put up, it was 
carried unanimously. It wasn’t considered necessary to 
tell the yeas and nays, so we —— to the shantee, and 
on the way I began to reckon that the fate of the nation 
pretty much depended upon my shooting another ’coon. 

‘While standing at the bar, feeling sort of bashful while 
Job’s rules and regulations stared me in the face, I cast 
down my eyes and discovered one end of the ’coon skin 
sticking between the logs that supported the bar. Job had 
slung it there in the hurry of business. I gave it a sort of 
quick jerk, and it followed my hand as natural as if I had 
been the rightful owner: I slapped it on the counter, and 
Job, little dreaming that he was barking tip the wrong 
tree; shoved along another bottle; which my c6ustituchts 
quickly disposed of with great good hum(r, for sonie of 
them saw the trick, and then we withdrew to the rostrum to 
discuss the affairs of the nation. 

“‘T don’t know how it was, but the voters soon became 
dry again, and nothing would do but we must adjourn to 
the shantee, and as luck would have it, the ’coon skin was 
still sticking between the logs, as if Job had flung it there 
on purpose totempt me. Iwas not slow in raising it to the 
counter; the rum followed, of course, and I wish 1 may be 
shot, if I didn’t, before the day was over, get ten quarts for 
the same identical skin, and from a fellow, too, who in 
those parts was considered as sharp asa steel trap and as 
bright as a pewter button. 

“This joke secured me my election, for it soon circulated 
like smoke among my constituents, and they allowed, with 
one accord, that the man who could get the whip hand of 
Job Snelling in fair trade, could outwit Old Nick himself, 
and was the real grit for them in Congress. Job was by no 
means popular; he boasted of always being wide awake, and 
that any one who could take him in was free to do so, for 
he came froma stock that sleeping or waking had always 
one eye open, and the other not more than half closed. The 
whole family were geniuses. His father was the inventor 
of wooden nutmegs, by which Job said he might have made 
a fortune, if ne had only taken out a patent and kept the 
business in his own hands; his mother, Patience, manu- 
factured the first white oak pumpkin seeds of the mammoth 
kind, and turned a pretty penny the first season; and his 
aunt, Prudence, was the first to discover that corn husks, 
steeped in tobacco water, would make as handsome Spanish 
wrappers as ever came from Havana, and that oak leaves 
would answer all the purposes of filling, for no one 
could discover the difference except the man who 
smoked them, and then it would be too late to make a stir 
about it. Job, himself, bragged of having made some use- 
ful discoveries; the most profitable of which was the act of 
converting mahogany sawdust into cayenne pepper, which 
he said was a profitable and safe business, for the people 
have been so long accustomed to having dust thrown in their 
eyes that there wasn’t much danger of being found out. 

‘‘The way I got to the blind side of the Yankee merchant 
was pretty generally known before election day and the re- 
sult was that my opponent might as well have whistled jigs 
to a mile stone as attempt to beat up for votes in that dis- 
trict. I beat him out and out, quite back into the old year, 
and there was scarce enough left of him after the canvass 
was over to make a small grease spot. He disappeared with- 
out even leaving a mark behind, and such will be the fate of 
Adam Huntsman, if there is a fair fight and no gouging. 

“After the election was over I sent Snelling the price of 
the rum, but took good care to keep the fact frum the 
knowledge of my constituents. Job refused the money and 
sent me word that it did him good to be taken in occasion- 
ally, as it served to brighten his ideas; but I afterward 
learned that when he found out the trick that had been 
played upon him he put all the rum I had ordered in his bill 
against my opponent, who, being elated with the speeches 
he had made on the affairs of the nation, could not descend 
to examine into the particulars of a bill of the vender of rum 
in the small way.” 














































In 1829 he was re-elected to Congress. The honest old 
“‘hackwoods bear hunter” had won great fame among the 
Whigs by his course at Washington; and when in 1834 he 
made a tour through the North, his progress was a continued 
ovation from Baltimore to Boston. In Philadelphia, on his 
first visit he was proffered the rifle: 

‘I was hardly done making my bow to those gentlemen, 
before Mr. James M. Sanderson informed me that the young 
Whigs of Philadelphia had a desire to present me with a 
fine rifle, and had chosen him to have her made agreeably 
to my wishes. I told him that was an article that I knew 
something about, and gave him the size, weight, etc.” 

While he was in New York, there was considerable curi- 
osity to witness an exhibition of his skill as a marksman, 
and this desire he gratified by a visit to a Jersey City range: 

“I now started to Jersey City, where I found a great 
many gentlemen shooting rifles, at the distance of one hun- 
dred yards with a rest. One gentleman gave me his gun, 
and asked me to shoot. I at up off-hand, and cut within 
about two inches of the center. I told him my distance was 
forty yards, off-hand. He loaded his gun, and we walked 
down to within forty yards when I fired, and was deep in 
the paper. I shot a second time, and did the same. Col- 
onel Mapes then put up a quarter ofa dollar in the middle of 














a black spot, and asked me to shoot at it. I told him he had 
better mark the size of it and put his money in his pocket. 
He said, ‘fire away.’ Idid so, and made sleight-of-hand 
work with his quarter.” 

Returning to Philadelphia upon the adjournment of Con- 
gress, he found the rifle ready: 

‘‘Next morning I was informed that the rifle gun which 
was to be presented to me by the young men of Philadel- 
phia, was finished, and would be delivered that evening; 
and that a committee had been appointed to wait on me and 
conduct me to where I was to receive it. So, accordingly, 
in the evening the committee came, and I walked with them 
to a room nearly fornent the old state house; it was crowded 
full, and there was a table in the center, with the gun,a 
tomahawk, and butcher knife, both of fine razor metal, 
with all the accoutrements necessary to the gun—the most 
beautiful I ever saw or anybody else; and I am now happy 
to add as good as they are handsome. My friend, John M. 
Sanderson, Esq., who had the whole management of getting 
her made, was present, and delivered the gun into my hands. 
Upon receiving her I addressed the company as follows: 

“Gentlemen: 

**“T receive this rifle from the young men of Philadelphia 
as a testimony of friendship, which I hope never to live to 
forget. This is a favorite article with me, and would have 
been my choice above all presents that could have been 
selected. I love a good gun, for it makes a man independ- 
ent, and prepared either for war or peace. 

‘* ‘This rifle does honor to the gentleman that made it. I 
must say, long as I have been accustomed to handle a gun, 
I have never seen any thing that could near a comparison to 
her in beauty. I cannot think that ever such a rifle was 
made, either in this or any other country; and how, gentle- 
men, to express my gratitude to you for your splendid pres- 
ent, Iam ata loss. This much, however, I will say, that 
myself and my sons will not forget you while we use this 
token of your kindness for our amusement. If it should be- 
come necessary to use her in defence of the liberty of our 
country, in my time, I will do as I have done before; and if 
the struggle should come when I am buried in the dust, I 
will leave her in the hands of some who will honor your 
present, in company with your sons, in standing for our 
country’s rights. 

‘**Accept my sincere thanks, therefore, gentlemen, for your 
valuable present—one which I will keep as a testimony of 
your friendship so long as I am in existence.’ 

“I then received the gun and accoutrements, and returned 
to the hotel, where I made an agreement with Mr. Sander- 
son and Col. Pulaski to go with them the next day to the 
Jersey shore, at Camden, and try my gun. 

‘‘Next morning we went out. I had long been out of prac- 
tice, so that I could not give her a fair trial. I shot toler- 
ably well, and was satisfied that when we became better ac- 
qnee the fault would be mine if the varmints did not 
suffer.” 


Returning home with his gun he was greeted by many 
friends, who gathered around to inspect the arm: 

‘‘A large fellow stepped up and asked me why ali the mem- 
bers did not get such guns given them. I told him I got 
that gun for being honest, in supporting my country, instead 
of bowing down and worshiping an idol. He looked at me 
and said, that was very strong. ‘No stronger than true, 
my friend,’ said I. 

‘In the course of a few days I determined to try my new 
gun upon the living subject. I started for a hunt, and 
shortly came across a fine buck. He fell at_the distance of 
130 steps! Not a bad shot, you will say. I say, not a bad 
gun either. After a little practice with her, she came up to 
the eye prime, and I determined to try her at the first shoot- 
ing match for beef. 

‘‘As this is a novelty to most of my readers, I will endeavor 
to give a description of this Western amusement. 

‘In the latter part of summer our cattle get very fat, as 
the range is remarkably fine; and some one, desirous of 
raising money on one of his cattle, advertises that on a par- 
ticular day, and ata given place, a first-rate beef will be 
shot for. 

‘‘When the day comes every marksman in the neighbor- 
hood will meet at the appointed place with his gun. After 
the company has assembied, a subscriptivn paper is handed 
round, with the following heading: 

‘A. B. offers a beef worth twenty dollars, to be shot for, 
at twenty-five centsa shot. Then the names are put down 
by each person, thus: 


D. C. puts in four shots,............... $1 00 
eee: SS". CHING ON  wdnaulccceens 2 00 
G.H. ‘“ two F Wakeceudenduts 0 50 


“And thus it goes around, until the price is made up. 

‘-Two persons are then selected, who have not entered for 
shots, to act as judges of the match. Every shooter gets a 
board, and makes a cross in the center of his target. The 
shot that drives the center, or comes nearest to it, gets the 
hide and tallow, which is considered first choice. The next 
nearest gets his choice of the hindquarters; the third gets the 
other hind quarter; the fourth takes choice of the fore- 
quarters; the fifth the remaining quarter; and the sixth gets 
the lead in the tree against which we shoot. 

‘The judges stand near the tree and when a man fires they 
cry out, ‘Who shot?’ and the shooter gives in bis name; and 
so on, till all have shot. The judges then take all the boards 
and go off by themselves, and decide what quarter each man 
has won. Sometimes one will get nearly all. 

“This isone of our homely amusements—enjoyed as much 
by us, and perhaps more, than most of your refined enter- 
tainments. Here each man takes a part, if he pleases, and 
no one is excluded, unless his improper conduct renders him 
unfit as an associate.” 

This is a]] that Crockett has told us about the rifle. In 
the latter pages of the Autobiography there are references to 
‘‘Betsy,” but this was his flint-lock, which he took to Texas, 
leaving the Philadelphia rifie with his elder son, John W. 
Crockett, from whom it has descended to the present owner. 
One description, that of a shooting match at Little Rock, 
Ark., when on his way to Texas, we quote: 

‘‘As there was considerable time to be killed, or got rid of 
in some way, before the dinner could be cooked, it was pro- 
posed that we should go beyond the village, and shoot at a 
mark, for they had heard I was a first-rate shot, and they 
wanted to see for themselves whether fame had not blown 
her trumpet a little too strong in my favor; for since she 
had represented ‘‘the Government” as being a first-rate 
statesman, and Colonel Benton as a first-rate orator, they 
could not receive such reports without proper allowance, as 
Congress thought of the Post-office report. 

‘‘Well, I shouldered .my. Betsy, and she is just about as 
beautiful a piece as ever came out of Philadelphia, and I 
went out to the shooting ground, follewed’by all the leading 
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men in Little Rock, and that wasaclear majority of the 
town, for it is remarkable that there are always more leading 
men in small villages than there are followers. 

“I was in primeorder. My eye wasas keen as a lizard, and 
my nerves were as steady and unshaken as the political 
course of Henry Clay, so at it we went, the distance one 
hundred yards. The principal marksmen, and such as had 
never been beat, led the way, and there was some pretty fair 
shooting, I tell you. At length it came to myturn. I 
squared myself, raised my beautiful Betsy to my shoulder, 
took deliberate aim, and smack I sent the bullet right into 
the center of the bullseye. ‘*There’s no mistake in Betsy,” 
said I, in a careless sort of way, as they were all looking at 
the target, sort of amazed, and not at all over-pleased. 

‘‘That’s achance shot, Colonel,” said one who had the 
reputation of being the best marksman in those parts. 

‘“Not as much chance as there was,” said I, “‘when Dick 
Johnson took his darkie for better for worse. I can do it 
five times out of six any day in the week.” This I said in 
as confident a tone as ‘‘the Government” did when he pro- 
tested that he forgave Colonel Benton for shooting him and 
he was now the best friend he had in the world. I knew it 
was not altogether as correct as it might be, but when a man 
sets about going the big figure, halfway measures won't 
answer no how, and ‘‘the greatc:t and the best” had set me 
the example that swaggering wii answer a good purpose at 
times. 

‘‘They now proposed that we should have a second trial, 
but knowing that I had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose, I was for backing out and fighting shy, but there was 
no let-off, for the cock of the village, though whipped, de- 
termined not to stay whipped, so to it again we went. 
They were now put upon thcir mettle, and they fired much 
better than the first time, and it was what might be called 
pretty sharp shooting. When it came to my turn I squared 
myself, and turning to the prime shot I gave him a knowing 
nod, by way of showing my confidence, and says I, “Look 
out for the bullseye, stranger.” I blazed away, and I wish 
I may be shot if I didn’t miss the target. They examined it 
all over and could find neither hair nor hide of my bullet, 
when says I, ‘Stand aside and let me look, and J war’nt you 
I get on the right trail of the critter.” They stood aside, 
and I examined the bullseye pretty particular, and at 
length cried out, ‘‘Here it is; there is no snakes if it ha’n’t 
followed the very track of the other.” They said it was 
utterly impossible, but 1 insisted on their searching the 
hole, and I agreed to be stuck up asa mark myself if they 
did not find two bullets there. They searched for my satis- 
faction, and sure enough it all came out just as I had told 
them, for I had picked up a bullet that had been fired and 
stuck it deep into the hole without anyone perceiving it. 
They were all perfectly satisfied that fame had not made too 
great a flourish of trumpets when speaking of me asa 
marksman, and they all said they had enough of shooting 
for that day, and they moved that we adjourn to the tavern 
and liquor.” 

The story of Crockett’s part in Texas is well known, it 
belongs to the history of our country. Mortified by his 
defeat in a third canvass, he announced to his constituents 
a determination to *‘quit the States.” 

“T toid them moreover of my services, pretty straight up 
and down, for a may may be allowed to speak on such sub- 
jects when others are about to forget them; and I also told 
them of the manner in which I had been knocked down and 
dragged out, and that I did not consider it a fair fight any- 
how they could fix it. 1 put the ingredients in the cup 
pretty strong I tell you, and I concluded my speech by tell- 
ing them that I was done with politics for the present, and 
that they might all go to hell, and 1 would go to Texas.” 

Joining the Texas forces at San Antonio, Crockett was 
one of the devoted little band who perished at the Alamo. 

‘Before daybreak, on the 6th of March, the Alamo was 
assaulted by the whole force of the Mexican Army, com- 
manded by Santa Anna ia person. The battle was desperate 
until daylight, whenonly six men belonging to the Texian 
garrison were found alive. They were instantly surrounded, 
and ordered by General Castrillon to surrender, which they 
did, under a promise of his protection, finding that resist- 
ance any longer would be madness. Colonel Crockett was 
of the number. He stood alone in an angle of the fort, the 
barrel of his shattered rifle in his right hand, in his left his 
huge Bowie knife dripping blood. There was a frightful 
gash across his forehead, while arouud him there was a 
complete barrier of about twenty Mexicans, lying pell mell 
dead and dying. At his feet lay the dead body of that ‘well 
known character, designated in the Colonel’s narrative by 
the assumed name of Thimblerig, his knife driven to the 
haft in the throat of a Mexican, and his left hand clenched 
ibis hak: :.* -*. * * 

“Gencral Castrillon was brave and not cruel, and disposed 
to save the prisoners. He marched them up to that part of 
the fort where stood Santa Anna and his murderous crew. 
The steady, fearless step and undaunted tread of Colonel 
Crockett, on this occasion, together with the bold demeanor of 
the hardy veteran, had a powerful effect on all present. 
Nothing daunted he marched up boldly in front of Santa 
Anna, and looked him sternly in the face, while Castrillon 
addressed ‘his excellency’—‘Sir, here are six prisoners I 
have taken ulive: how shall I dispose of them?’ Santa 
Anna looked at Castrillon fiercely, flew into a violent rage, 
and replied: ‘Have I not told you before now to dispose 
of them? Why do you bring them to me?’ At the same 
time his brave officers plunged their swords into the bosoms 
of their defenceless prisoners. Colonel Crockett, seeing the 
act of treachery, instantly sprung like a tiger at the ruffian 
chief, but before he could reach him a dozen swords were 
sheathed in his indomitable heart; and he fell, and died 
without a groan, a frown on his brow, and a smile of 
scorn and defiance on his lips. Castrillon rushed from the 
scene, apparently horror struck, sought his quarters, and 
did not leave them for several days, and hardly spoke to 
Santa Anna after.” 


A Colorado farmer has invented a duck-hunting outfit which 
discounts the California man’s cow. He stripped the hide 
from a bullock and mounted it on a wire skeleton, which 
looked as natural as a living animal. He cut away the belly of 
his wire bullock for his body, and made two holes in the shoul- 
der to take sight through. When he wants a duck shoot he 
drops his skeleton over his head and starts out for the tules. He 
can walk right into a flock of ducks without startling them, 
and has on one or two occasions returned home with his hiding 
place full of teal, caught with his hands. He never fails to kill 
all he wants when he takes his gun, for he marchesinto a flock 
and turns both barrels loose at atime. He usually bags the 
whole flock. He has applied for a patent. 

During the last season the Teal Club of San Francisco used 
120 sacks of grain in baiting their ponds, and they killed over 
4,000 ducks. 





WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


A PRIL 3.—The roads are so soft we cannot get a team 
anywhere; how long they may continue in this con- 
dition we cannot tell. To-day I put on my snow shoes to 
visit some traps up the brook, I only walked about one and 
a half miles, but it is further than I have walked at one time 
since December 1, and when I got back to the house I had 
to liedown. It was rather discouraging as walking has 
always my stronghold and a great pleasure to me. 1 saw 
many tracks of small game, and among others where a 
whole family of partridges had crossed the brook. lam 
very glad to seeso many signs of partridge. I was very 
much afraid many had been killed by the severe weather; 
having got through so far they will now be allright. We 
have not begun sugaring yet, and as things look now there 
will be no use tapping. 

Yesterday the law allowed trout on the table, and we had 
them, there has been no fishing through the ice this winter; 
not a person has put a hook in the water during the close 
season. The ice is now thirty inches thick, and in the place 
where we usually get our best fishing there is from two to 
four feet of snow on the ice, so you can imagine how much 
fishing will bedone. A good thaw would make the ice un- 
sefe, as the snow or snow or top ice would go through the 
lower ice like hot water through a cloth. 

This morning the thermometer marked two below zero, 
but rose to torty-six above in the middle of the day, and 
made more impression on the snow than aay day, I could 
see the tops of the highest stumps sticking out. Thins four 
men at work getting in supplies for the season, cutting 
wood, filling ice houses and such light work. The team 
has been all day on the road from Malone, and at 9 P. M. 
had to leave the sled with its load in the road about three 
miles from the house, the horses completely used up by 
slumping in the snow, which is still four feet deep. The 
sun does not waste it at all, only softens the top enough in 
the day time to make a hard crust at night. The deer are 
having 2 sorry time; there has been no crusting done any- 
where near the lake, but I hear there has been quite a 
number of deer killed in the next town north of us. I visited 
the letter box this morning for my mail, and on my way 
out saw three partridges, they looked as plump asever. The 
foxes continue as thick as ever, one of the men shot one on 
the ice in front of the house last week, the next morning | 
saw one near the barn. 

The blue jays are now constant visitors, and last night 1 
heard an owl. Last week our old visitors, the fish crows, 
came back. They have nested in the swamp east of the barn 
every year since I came here. They always come a few 
days ahead of the bluebirds and robins. I shall expect to 
see the bluebirds as soon as there is bare ground enough for 
them to stand on. 

April 6.—No chance to get a letter out yet. The snow is 
so soft a horse cannot be got out to the post-office. 

As I wrote somewhere in the letter, I expected to see a 
bluebird as soon as there was baré ground enough for him to 
stand on. Day before yesterday the men felled a dry spruce 
and made a fire of the branches. It made one bare spot, and 
before the ashes got cool a bluebird was on hand with his 
song. Yesterday a robin gave us a few notes, then left, but 
a pair of ground sparrows have come to stay. This thaw 
has settled the snow about one foot, and if it thaws twenty- 
four hours longer at the same rate we will be obliged. to let 
down the top bar to get over. We can now see the board 
next below the top one on the barn-yard fence. 

Some time ago I saw in the FoREsT AND STREAM a call 
for information in regard to Joe Call. 1 have waited to see 
some response, but have seen none. Almost anyone in 
Essex county could give many points. Several members of 
the family now live in Jay, Essex county. One son works 
in the forge of the J. & J. Rogers Co. I have written to 
Jay asking for some facts, and if I get anything worth while 
will give them to the Forest AND STREAM. I have often 
heard men in this section tell of his great feats of strength. 
Many of them seem incredible, but they are told for truth, 
and [ think the story of Call’s life would be very interest- 
ing. He certainly had a great reputation as a wrestler. 

April 7.—Snowed about four inches last night, and one of 
the men is going bome, so I have a chance to send to mail. 
I had lots more to say to you after reading the last batch of 
papers. A. R. FULLER. 

MEACHAM LAKE, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





An OLp HuntEer.—Phin Teeple, an old hunter of Wayne 
county, Penn., last fall, while about a mile from the 
village of Prest-n, was stopped in the road by a huge cata- 
mount. Having no gun, and only his dog with him, the 
animal was with difficulty put to flight. Knowing that the 
bold actions of the cat were prompted by her having some 
kittens near by, old Phin, who is now over seventy-tive, at 
once made search for the youngsters, and by aid of his dog, 
soon discovered and secured the pair and returned home 
with them in his overcoat pocket. The following morning 
he returned to the spot with one kitten, and tying it toa bush, 
soon brought the old one near enough to him, which he shot 
dead. Phin has account of 3,500 deer he has killed in his 
lifetime, and a score of 400 bears, all shot with a rifle he 
still has, which bears the name of ‘‘Settler.” Teeple re- 
members the time when there were elk in Wayne county, 
and calls to mind the last panther shot in his county in 
1851, by Ed. Quick, of Blooming Grove. Since 1879, Phin 
has given up hunting in Wayne and Susquchanna counties, 
going into Potter, where game is more plentiful. There 
are more deer in Pike county this season than for several 
years past, and many have been killed. It is a pleasure to 
meet Phin Teeple, and we have no doubt he has as many 
hunting exploits to relate as had old Mat. Browning, who 
for forty years hunted in the central southern portion of 
our State and Northern Western Maryland. I shall have 
some unpublished account of old Browning’s doings with 
the rifle, which will be given me by the son of an old 
hunter, who was at times his companion in the woods.— 
Homo. 


Tuer RETURN OF THE Ducks.—Appleton, Me., April 10. 
—I live within stone’s throw of the St. Georges River, and 
within a few miles of many ponds, both large and small, 
and soI have a good chance of seeing both ducks and 
geese. The tirst ducks were seen Friday morning, April 6, 
and that morning a large flock of geese went over here on 
their way north, the largest one seen here for several years. 
Since that numbers pass over every day, but no one has been 
ableto shootone. All of the ducks seen here as yet have been 
black ones, but those that have been shot were in ee con- 
dition. It promises to be a good season’s sport.—R. R. 





| Tue StakeD Puar.—Our frequent contributor, ‘‘N. A. 
: T.,” has just been over the Staked Plain, Texas, and reports 
eee plenty: I found my old friend, the Staked Plain, 
iterally swarming with game asI passed over it. I must 
have seen from the car windows 50,000 antelopes. The 
pay-car, which was just ahead of me, ran into a herd of 
buffaloes, about twenty-five miles east of the Pecos, and the 
chaps on board killed four. I would not have thought that 
there was a man on board that car who could hit the side of 
a mountain at ten feet distance, but they did verily kill four 
buffaloes. It was, however, an accident, no doubt—a mere 
accident. Had they known how to shoot, they might have 
killed a hundred. This morning I was at Red Lake, seven 
miles from Marienfield. It covers fully 2,000 acres, and is 
a beautiful sheet of water. The wind was blowing strongly, 
and the lake sent forth a sound much like the gulf on 
Galveston beach, but of course not so loudly. A few hun- 
dred yards from it there is another lake of several hundred 
acres. Both were swarming with ducks. The water in 
each is pretty salty, but the cattle seem to like it. There 
are thousands of lakes on the Staked Plain. It is the sports- 
man’s paradise. If I should ever come up here ona sporting 
expedition, I should bring with me a canvas canoe in order 
to get at the myriads of geese and ducks that swarm these 
lakes. With a canoe you can kill ducks and geese by hun- 
dreds, Without a canoe it is a mere chance if you kill any 
at all; and if you do, you often cannot get them unless you 
have a dog. 


FARMER AND SporTsMAN.—East Douglas, Mass.—I am 
a farmer and my lands are always open to any sportsman 
who deserves the name, for I do not class as sportsmen men 
who are guilty of the acts which, among a certain class of 
land-owners, has called down condemnation on the whole 
race of hunters. Some of them have had cause enough to 
make them wroth, as I have good reasons to know. How 
many sportsmen would bear with: calmness the death or 
crippling of a favorite dog out of ‘‘pure cussedness”? It is 
not at all conducive to calm reasening to find a fine heifer 
wounded to the death by some neighbor’s stock through the 
carelessness of some passing hunter in leaving the fence 
down. Several years ago I lost a heifer in that way. 
Among the minor vexations the throwing down of a wall, 
which it will cost not a few dollars to repair, is not the 
least, the object usually being a rabbit worth perhaps ten 
cents. As your correspondent ‘‘K.” says, some seem to 
think that we have no rights that they are bound to respect. 
I claim to be a humble follower of Nimrod and Walton; no 
one better enjoys a day’s sport with rod or gun than myself; 
but when things come to the pass that the amount of 
property destroyed exceeds the value of the game ten-fold, 
it is time to draw the line somewhere. The panther which 
has terrorized this section so long turns out to be a wolf; so 
it seems some of the persons who saw him must have drawn 
on their imaginations rather strongly. AMATEUR. 


WATERFOWL IN THE NortH.—We print the following 
extract from a private letter received from a friend who is 
living on the Upper Marias River in Northern Montana. He 
says: For the past ten days the snow has been steadily sifting 
down, and now lies on the ground at the depth of a foot or 
more. It has been a complete surprise to the waterfowl, 
which commenced to arrive about the 5th of March. The 
lakes and streams are again frozen over, and only the rifts 
on the rivers are open. ‘T have had some good sport shooting 
swans and geese with the rifle, but owing to the dangerous 
condition of the ice, have succeeded in getting only about half 
of what Lhave killed. I carry a long fishline with me, on the 
end of which is tied a ball of lead; back of that, several 
feet apart, I have fastened on three large fishhooks. I 
throw the line out directly over the floating bird, draw it 
quickly back, one of the hooks catches on to the fowl, and I 
drag it ashore. Isn’t this an ingenious device? I was out 
day before yesterday-for an hour or two with an Indian, 
and we were trying to corral a ‘‘bob” cat in a patch of brush, 
when five swans rose out of the river near by. With his 
Winchester the Indian dropped three of them before they 
got out of range. Ido not think that waterfowl are weather 
prophets. I have noticed during my residence out here that 
they begin to arrive from the 7th and the 15th of March, 
and we often have severe storms later. The swans which I 
have killed are very fat, but the geese very poor, the breast 
bone being very prominent. 

THE CooKING OF GREBES.—Cut off the meat from the 
breast, taking off the skin, and put the meat into cold water 
with considerable salt, and let it soak over night. Then 
rinse off with clean water and put it into your kettle with 
cold water enough to cover it; add a very small quantity of 
saleratus, and let it parboil six or eight minutes. Then pour 
off the water and again cover it with cold water, and add 
four or five small onions and a few pieces of carrots. Let 
them cook slowly together until the vegetables are nearly 
done, then take them out and reserve some of the water for 
gravy. Now cut some carrots and parsnips into strips (as 
for julienne soup), and fry these together in butter until 
done. Next put a few slices of bacon into a roasting pan, 
placing the breasts of the grebe and vegetables over the 
bacon; pour in some hot water and the water previously 
saved and put them on the stove, and let them cook together 
about fifteen minutes. Then take out your meat and vege- 
tables (leaving the bacon in), place them on vour platter and 
set in a warm place. Set your pan with the water and 
bacon in over the fire, add some Worcestershire sauce 
(sherry wine if you wish), thicken, and let it cook about five 
minutes, and then pour it over your dishof grebe, and they 
are ready for the table. Crab-apple or currant jelly are very 
good served with them —D. 


ENFORCING THE DEER LAws—Canton, N. Y., April 19, 
1883.—At the last term of the Court of Sessions of St. Law- 
rence county, Chester Young, of the town of Fine, was tried 
and convicted for pursuing deer with dogs on the 17th day 
of October last. He was sentenced by the court to pay a 
fine of $30 and to stand committed until! ‘the fine should be 
paid. The same defendant pleaded cuilty to a second in- 
dictment for the same offense on tiie 18th day of last Octo- 
ber, and was fined $20. George Walker and Alonzo Green~ 
field, of the same town, were indicted, tried and convicted 
for unlawfully killing a speckled trout, and sentenced to 
pay a fine of $20 each and to stand committed until the fine 
should be paid. Lenox Smith, of New York city, pleaded 
guilty to an indictment for killing a deer in the month of 
June, 1882, and was fined $50. The authorities, in co- 
operation with the St. Lawrence Game Club, are securing 
the enforcement of the game law in this county.—L. P. H. 








cording to old fishermen, were against me, and had good 
juck. Fish are as hungry one day as another, and all you 
have got to do isto present something acceptabte to them and 
they are yours, ‘‘barring accidents.” Of course it is nice to 
go when it is fine weather, but any one fond of fishing does 
not wait fora day with everything just as he would like to 
have it. Fuick FLick. 


SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA. 


HERE area chain of three lakes, viz., Okoboji, East 
Okoboji and Spirit Lake, lying in the midst of an 
almost boundless prairie, while the altitude of the oe is 
the highest between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The waters of the Okobojies are pure and limpid, 
with a graveled bottom, and abound with fish, though the 
greater quantities are pickerel, with fair black and rock 
bass fishing at the upper end of Spirit Lake. The lakes are 
fairly equipped with a flotiila of row, sail and steam pleas- 
ure craft, which, by the way, can be hired without causing 
one to think he has bought the boat and then has to return 
it. The town of Spirit Lake is quite a little village, situated 
upon the west side of East Okoboji and upon a high bluff 
oveilooking it and Spirit Lake. There is one hotel in the 
town. A new hotel, just built, will be opened this summer 
at the isthmus, and two miles from the town. 

The surrounding country is as fine chicken country as 
ever the heart of sportsman could wish, though in justice to 
the brother sportsmen we are compelled to state that last 
season there was a scarcity of chickens; in fact to such an 
extent that one was almost willing to confess it more work 
than sport to hunt the pinnated beauties with anything like 
atair prospect of a bag. We are told, however, that the 
prospect fur good shooting this season is better than for 
some seasons. 

A few hours’ ride over the solidly-constructed railroad 
opened by the B., C., R. & N. Company connects the 
locality with Davenport and the East via Burlington. 

L. T. Dorsey. 








THE SECRETS OF SALMON GROWTH. 


(CONCLUDED. | 


— Tweed has an evil odor in another direction; it has 

the bad reputation of being the ‘‘most poached” salmon 
river in Scotland. Some of those who dwell on the banks 
of Tweed and on its contributory streams have long been 
pre-eminent as poachers. Asa deceased nobleman used to 
say, ‘‘not all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” could 
keep the Tweed free from poachers, who infest both sides 
of the river, and who, not contented with taking an occa- 
sional clean fish, make their greatest efforts when the salmon 
are on their spswning beds and in a condition the least suit- 
able for food. No person has been able to guess the number 
of fish which fall a prey tothe Tweed poachers. Over 200 
persons are annually convicted of poaching or other offenses 
against the Tweed Acts, and probably morc than double 
that number escape punishment by their superior dexterity 
in carrying on their ignoble traffic. It would probably 
prove a low estimate to say there ate 600 poachers on Tweed 
and tributaries, and that each ef them on the average will 
bag ten salmon per annum, or 6,000 fish in the course of the 
year, which is, perhaps, about a fifth of the entire market- 


able salmon of the river. The salmon killed by 
poachers are, of course, all or nearly all prematurely 
killed. It may be assumed, without any stretch of 


the imagination, that every one of the poached 
fish would, under the natural conditions of their lives, have 
survived, om an average, two years longer, and they would 
undoubtedly have increased in money value as they increased 
in weight. In the face of the mortality from disease and the 
depredations of the poachers, it is very questionable if even 
24 per cent. of the salmon hatched in the Tweed and its 
tributary streams ever attain to a fair degree of longevity, or 
are permitted, as they ought to be, te multiply their kind for 
a season or two. It is needless to say that a salmon is never 
more valuable at any period of its life than when it is en- 
gaged in repeating ‘‘the story of its birth,” and to kill a 
gravid fish when at work on the spawning beds is a deed 
that is abhorrent to all sportsmen. Poaching, even in the 
most rural districts of Scotland, is no longer a ‘‘pastime” 
that gentlemen dare wink at, but has become a trade of the 
most mercenary kind—a trade which must be put down 
with the high hand. An oft-repeated ‘‘excuse” of the 
poacher is, that birds and beasts belong to nobody—that 
they are here to-day and away to-morrow; but it surely 
stands to reason that if a partridgeor hare is not the property 
of the person who gives it room to feed and breed, no possi- 
ble exercise of the powers of logic can make it out te be the 
property of the poacher. 

Returning, however, to the main question—the growth of 
the salmon in all its varied stages—we come now to the fish 
when it is known asa grilse. The principle which regulates 
the growth of the parr, and admits of one-half of a hatching 
becuming smolts a year sooner than the other half, has, as 
we have indicated, never been discovered. Of the rapid 
growth of the smolts in the salt water, we have already 
offered what may be termed ‘‘staggering evidence”—evi- 
dence from which it is difficult to escape, and which, what- 
ever we may think of it, has, at a later stage of salmon 
growth, been pretty well corroborated by persons whose ex- 
periments were conducted With very great care. As we 
have hinted, it has been asserted that a moiety of the smolts 
which reach the salt water do not return to the river till the 
following year, when they are known as spring salmon, and 
have assumed considerable dimensions, ranging in weight 
from 6 Ibs. to 10 Ibs.; indeed some naturalists have gone the 
length of saying that none of the smolts return from the sea 
in the same season as they go there, but that all of them 
pass a winter in the salt water. From Mr. Young, of In- 
vershin we obtain, in an incidental manner, the information 
that grilse of 4 lbs. weight are able to spawn. 

The knowledge obtained by Mr. Young in the way of as- 
certaining the chief facts of salmon life has in part been 
already detailed; he experimented on the growth of the parr, 
and proved conclusively that parrs become smolts; but bis 
chief honor, in connection with the setting up of the natural 
history of the salmon, lies in his having contributed a con- 
siderable amount of reliable information as to the ratio of 
growth of the adult fish. Mr. Young, who had at one time 
charge of the salmon fisheries of his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland, selected for the purposes of his experiments 
spawned grilse, operating always aon. fish of 4 Ibs. weight, 
80 2s to lessen the chances of any blunder being committed. 
Salmon—a grilse, it is said, becomes a salmon after it has 

spawned—cf that weight were always plentiful, and could he 
easily enough found on the redds after they had fulfilled the 
great function of their lives; before it had spawned, the se- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


lected fish would probably have weighed 5Ibs. Atai 
no fish above or below 4 Ibs. weight we 
Young to the operation of being mathe, 


fins, which 
commode the salmon in any way whatever, . 
while resting after the operation of spawning. 
flesh—the increase in their weight rangi 


proofs of the rapid growth of the adult fish; andif cérrébora 


a place forty miles distant from the sea: it travele 


days. The following is the 


being carefully registered for futute fefefence, 
With rega 


not, be it observed, two per cent. of the number cut. 


these was ever seen again, 


tests.” 


the evidence of their senses. They have been asked 


all time a grilse, and nothing but a grilse. 


present ; as Russel said, in reviewing the 


history of the salmon. 


observation. 
thirty of the total number of eggs were a 
understandiug of the natural history of the salmon is still 
much impeded by unsolved problems; it is a peculiar fish, 
able to live cither in fresh or salt water. Nor do the fish 


of one stream ever, except by mistake, enter another; nor 


are the breeders of one tributary water ever found, except 
from misadventure, in any other affluent. Salmon, it may 
perhaps be set down, exist in distinct races; a Tay salmon 
can be easily enough distinguished from one which has been 
bred in Tweed. 

Let us now ask, as we near the completion of our labors, 
how many of our salmon are spared to die a natural death; 
or, rather, at what period of their lives they would die of 
old age, if they could escape from the toils of their most 
intelligent enemy--man? In considering this phase of salmon 
river economy, we shall exclude deaths from the mysterious 
epidemic which has for a season or two been depopulating our 
rivers of some of their finest fish-——Saprolegnia feror. It has 
already, we will assume, been made sufficiently clear that 
the greatest: mortality among our salmon occurs at astage 
when they are least able to fight their battle of life—that is 
a time when they fall victims to their enemies in countless 
thousands. As those which live grow older, they become 
more able to seek their food and to contend with their 
enemies. Of a hundred fish under 1 lb. in weight, it is cer- 
tain that about a half will be killed cr die of starvation; but 
of a similar number who have obtained a weight of 6 lbs., 


two-thirds probably will live and thrive for a given period; 


and so, as-the fish grow older and escape the perils of their 
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of rings, formed of cOpper Wire, intéd certain parts of their 
Was dotte itt stich a manner 4s not to hurt Br in- 


Tic experiments of Mr. Yeuné Wete continued for several 
years, and always with the same result, of a great addition 
to the weight of ahimals marked. The grilse were, of course, 
operited upon in the fresh water: they were caught, in fact, 
n returning 
from the sea, all those which were captured exhibited a fine 
healthy appearance, and had acquired a large increment of 
from 5 lbs. to 
10 Ibs, There need be no hesitation in a¢epting Mr. Young’s 
facts and figures (he Was at €xceedingly careful man) as 


tion of the accuracy of Mr. Young’s expeFimenhts were neces- 
sary, it is to be found in the history of the marked fish, man- 
ipulated by his Grate the late Duke of Athole, who took 
much intetest in the fate of growth of the salmén, Persdnally 
marking some of the fish, and recérdin# thé fesults of some 
remarkable instances of inereast Of weight. One of the most 
noteworthy of the Duke's experiments may be here recalled 
to recollection. A fish, marked by his Grace, was caught at 
to the 
salt water, fed, and returned in the space of thirty-seven 
} Duke’s entry regarding this 
particular fish: ‘On réferring to my journal, I find that I 
caught this fish as a kelt (spawned salmon) this year, on the 
31st of March, with therod, about two miles above Dankeld 
bridge, at which time it weighed exactly 10 lbs.; so that, in 
the short space of five weeks and two days, it had gained 
11} Ibs.” The Duke’s plan of marking was by means of tick- 
ets attached to the fish, made for the purpose, and numbered 
for identification, the date of each marking and Capture 


to the mode of tarking young salmon, there 
has, from time to tite, been mich controversy. Harking 
back for a moment t6 the markings made at Stormontfield, 
it may be mentidned that on one occasion as many as 1,250 
smolts weré marked by cutting off the second dorsal fin; and 
of these marked fish, twenty-two are said to have been cap- 
tured the same season as grilse (weight not stated), which is 
In the 
following year, 1,135 were marked by means of a cut on the 
tail, and ‘‘a few” of these were caught as grilse; at the saiae 
time as these smolts were cut in the tail, 800 were marked 
by means of silver rings inserted in the fins; but not one of 
It is well said by one who knew 
a great deal more of the salmon than most othe® miet—Rus- 
sel, of the Scotsman—that no firm faith can be placed in the 
system of marking by cuts; ‘Anyone that, by examing the 
heaps of fish as they are tumbled from the nets, or by any 
other means, has had an opportunity of observing the great 
number and infinite variety of marks antl maimings, pro- 
duced for the most part, it weuld appear, from encounters 
with marine enemies, will have a strong distrust of any such 
All the marks which have been tried have each in 
turn been decried; and in the case of this fish—the salmon, 
to wit—men have been over and over again invited to doubt 
to be- 
lieve that a grilse never becomes a salmon, but remains for 
This phase of 
the salmon question need not, however, be discussed here at | 
ilse ¢Qntroversy, 
‘There are men in existence who would deny their fathers.” 
It is passing strange to note that this theory of the non- 
growth of grilse into salmon, Which has been disproved a 
nundred times, is still occasionally cited in the hot argu- 
ments which sometimes occur when discussing the natural 


It is only right, however, to admit that many of the persons 
who maintain that the grilse is a distinct member of the 
salmon family are quite able to advance excellent reasons 
for their opinions, both in the external markings of the fish 
—as, for instance, in the diamond-shaped scales of the one 
and the oval-shaped scales of the other—as well as in the 
more forked cut of the tail, and differences in the number 
of the fin-rays, as also in its habits and the less pronounced 
flavor of its flesh. A fish-merchant of rare intelligence, 
and who is an occasional contributor to the newspapers on 
phases of the natural history of the salmon, says he has 
never had a doubt on the subject, and that a real grilse 
never becomes what we call a salmon, but remains all its 
life a distinct and well-marked member of the family; ‘‘that,” 
he says, “‘is my deliberately formed opinion, after an experi- 
ence of the fish extending over 40 years, during which time 
I have passed many thousands of them through my hands.” 

Although in the opinion of the present writer, there is a 
vast preponderance of evidence in favor of the grilse 
becoming a salmon, he never objects to hear an expression 
of opinion or fact from others; and, it is a fact that, on 
one occasion, as many as 11,000 eggs of a female salmon 
were fertilized by milt from a grilse—no difference of any 
kind being observed in the fish so long as they were under 
This experiment was bee successful; only 
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youth, their chances of life incréase. The average nee 
of the saltion now heing purveyed for table tise runs from 
17 Ibs. to 184 lbs: The 186 fish captured by ars in ited 
Tay in the beginhing BE the preselit, Seasbn es ) ayetage 1 
196 Ibe: 5 last yea ahd the year before that t le wejgzht was 
still liiglier; the average heing 212 Ibs. . The lieaViest salindii 
captured in Loch Tay this season was 35 lbs. ae 
ig salmon are happily nowadays not a matter of great 
rarity. Every season two or three of these minor monsters 
of the deep are captured, and this year has not proved ex- 
ceptional—indeed some very fine specimers have been se- 
cured. The writer personally examined, within a week 
after the opening of the river Tay, a dozen fish, each of 
which Weighed more than 80 Ibs.; and his opportunities of 
observation Wefe confined only to One source of supply from 
that river:* Beason after seasoli thie aVérage Weight of sal 
mon Ha’ in@reitd, and is still increasing; although abont 
sixteen years ago the weight of salition commenced to de- 
crease in a way that gave rise to,some #latin; ala Eelefir 
indicated that the capltal atok 6f Hi8li hdd been btdken tipoh: 
At the tlie indicated all salmon were; so to say; being ae 
maturely killed, the average weight having fallen to a littlé 
over 15 lbs.—so that, as a rule, the, fe oS a Salmon Was at 
that date nota proléyged bne; thitty and forty pounders 
had become ekckeling y rare, and in those days there were 
no giants to delight the ichthyologists; but now, as has 
already been shown, salmon which weigh from 30 lbs. to 40 
Ibs., and even heavier fish, are captured every day during 
the season. And we know from indications equally unmis- 
takable that the capital stock of fish in our rivers 1s undoubt- 
edly increasing—hence the number of large salmon which 
are recorded as being oceastonially captured. It is quite 
true, however, that. both during this séasbn and. the two 
which preceded it, the take of salmbn was tipo the whole 
not up to the nidrk, but that probably. Febutted frdm Eatiges 
othet than the scarcity of fish., Upon a late occasion. we 
personally saw, in the course of about twenty hours, some 
fine fish ascending to the upper waters of Tay, not one of 
which would be less than 20 lbs. in weight. That was after 
the nets had beef taken off the river; and an old fisherman 
with whom we eonversed assured us that there was always 
a fine run of fislh as soon as the close time began, ‘‘just for 
all the world as if the salnton had waited till the way was 
cleared for them,” ar 
No official statistics of the niiimbet of saliion which are 
annually caught in ri¥ets of the United Kingdoii are taken, 
but from the nuiimbef of boxes of these fish which in th 
season are sent from Scotland to Billingsgate; a pretty at 
guess can be made of the, tétal salmén prddlicti6h oF the 
land of *‘the tHioithtalli filid the flood.” Thiis, in 1881, in- 
cludilig fish from the Tweed, there reached the great pisca: 
torial bourse of London 25,724 boxes of salmon, eath box & 
which weighed 150 Ibs, ;, and at the thw WhOlesilé aVeragt 
of one shilling er pound Weight, the sum of money paid by 
Lontioi to Scotland in 1881 for its venison of tie waters 
would amount to £192,930; and taking it for granted that 
our home consumption of salmon would be equal to ahout 
8,000 boxes, a sum of £60,000 wowld thereby Be atded, 
making a total of £252,030 8&8 the Anniial value Of ojir 
Scottish salmon fishetits, from Which, however, there falls 
to be abtracted the Wages, wear and tear of fishing-gear, and 
profits to lessees of fishing stations, before tite net reptal eal 
bestruck. The price of a shilling per potitid Weight, which we 
have quoted, is probably tod dw, as at certain seasons of the 
year siii6n in London brings from half-a-crown to seven 
shillings a pound weight. The salmon rental of Scotland, 
while it is undoubtedly more than double that of England, 
is certainly not half that of Ireland, as the Irish fislieFy in- 
spectors tell us in their reports that the Value of the salmon 
exported every year from Ireland is over half a million of 
pounds sterling. From these figures it will be obvious that, 
if by sOme means we could add a few pounds to the 
average weight of our fish, it would tend to largely increase 
the money value of our salmon supply. Assuming it to be 
possible that four pounds could be added all round to the 
marketable fish, that would, at the wholesale calculation of 
a shilling per pound, add four shillings to the price of each 
salmon, or at a rough guess, increase the value of our Scot- 
land salmon supply more than £300,000 per annum. 
And now to conclude. If the writer were to be asked to 
say, ‘fon soul and conscience,” how old the 50-Ib. fish Was 
which was captured this season in the river Tay, he would 
be loath to commit himself to an opinion, even after thirty 
years’ experience of the fish of the salmon kind both on Tay 
and Tweed,: It isone of the misfortunes which attend on 
salmon biography, that. there exists a plentiful supply of 
figures with which to prove anything about that fish that 
wants proof! We have already given figures to show that 
salmon grow at the rate of at least five pounds a season, 
and that is a rate of growth which we have always found 
practical fishermen ready to admit. There comes, however, 
a period in its life, we believe, at which growth either alto- 
gether ccases, or becomes greatly slower than the ratio of in- 
crease which is incidental to the early years of its life. Will 
there be any salmon over twelve years of age? We once 
handled an 80-lb. fish, but it bore upon it no mark by which 
wecould find out its age; it might, for all that we could see by 
a careful examination, be twenty years old, or it might 
only be ten. It will be not a little curious if the problem of 
salmon growth should ultimately be settled at the antipodes. 
The salmon has been acclimatized in our Australian colo- 
nies. The date of its introduction by means of fertilized 
eggs is well known, so that when a large fish shall be 
caught, there will be almost no dubiety as to its age. The 
salmon, we are told by some experts in fishery economy, 
never adds to its growth while it inhabits the fresh water— 
it is in the sea it finds its productive feeding-grounds; it is 
in the great deep it puts on its annual increments of flesh— 
“‘cleeds its banes,” as James Hogg used to say—and from 
which it returns to its native water largely increased in 
size and greatly enhanced in value. Upon one occasion, 
when we handled a 33-lb Tay salmon that had just been 
netted, we put the question to its captor, an old fisherman, 
‘‘What do you think its age will be?” and he replied with- 
out any hesitation, ‘‘I would say, sir, that she’s a six-ycar- 
old, if she’s a day.” There is every probability that his 
estimate was a correct one, and having given his reply, we 
shall, for the present, take ieave of the salmon as an object 
of natural history 





* At the close of the present season. a 50-pounder was taken in the 
Tay (by net); and more than one specimen vec & lbs. was cap- 
tured in that river. In Buckland’s Museum, South Kensington, may 
be seen casts of Tay salmon which weighed respectively 70 lbs. and 


68 Ibs.; but these are all dwarfed by a giant of the salmon kind which 
oe apeered in the nets at Bunaw, and which p 


ulled close upon 80 
Phat Cli, nisl. was seep’ and handled botthe erinée et’ trie 
y the 
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TRovrixG 6X Lowe isiaNd.—The reports itidicate a g6od 
Season for, trout on the island. At Green River; te es 
erve df Messrs: Wilbur ati aaa som et lid¥e Deep 
Ret, Hast week . Wilbur and Mr. 





which it reaches in thi 
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eventech trout that Weighed thirteen pounds; and Mr. rest tanyiis but slow. 

Brie as made a good sete elirtief it, the. seas6n. The weet ond eet Ge j Fas J Be cence, fejoiced the 
had fly, a kind of gray gnat, seemis the favorite: it ia sbme- | and Otago; and, th a“ rioné of ie ere boast of soak 


fimes, ressed- with white wings, Mr: Endicott been } 
sms of Mr, Feeks, on the north shore, and has had 
good sport. At the South Side Club the members have had 
good fishing, and some large fish have been taken. 


_Bie Buack Bass.—I am informed by Fish Wardén Eltas 
Sindle, of Greenwood Lake, that a dead big-mouth bass 
was found floating in the lake early in this month, which 
must have been the patriarch of the New Jersey big-mouths. 
He weighed when taken from the water eight pounds, and 
medsuved twenty-six inches from end toend, Mr. Sindle 
hiso stated that he caught a pickerel in the lake about two 
Weeks ago, Weighing six and a half potinds. These were 
big fish. Is there evidence of so lafge a black bass being 
féund before in the waters of tliis loeality?—=d. W: @. 


. Pitt GX die Aptnonpaéxs.—Potsdam; St; Lawrei 
CHG :8.—Potsdam; St; Lawreiice 
County; N. Y., Apr Cte ate.Having most delightful 
weather here just now, and as a natural sequence; hie local 
Waltons are talking fish and fishing. The first catches of 
trout, up the Raquette, of the season, were made last week. 
Good luck is reported. A week ago we had big snow-banks 
and winter weather; to-day the ice and snow have entirely 
disappeared, and the mercury is ‘looking over’ 60°.—W. 
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have more than oncé ; 
pounds as seen in some of the 
these have been on the scales, their Wig’ 


trout estimated at twenty 
‘vers; but, as none of 
eannot be 


fish yet in our waters than ever came out of theni: 


distributed throtigh the colony by the various acclimatization 


110 Guéstion that this excellent game fish is not only admirably 
suited t6 CHF Waters and Climate 
well establish re. 
.5 «} AMERICAN BROOK TROVE (S: fontinalis): 
A consignment, of 5,000 dva Of this fi8h Was Peteived by the 
Auckland Sociéty itt 1877; of which o aitvived ani 


known what has become of theni: No other society seems 
have attempted its acclimatization, oWitg; no doubt, to the 
comparative facility with which the brown ftrémt can be ob- 


tained. 
. AMERICAN WHITEFISH (Coregonus albus). 
The first importation of this fish to Auckland in 1877 was a 
tots! failire: 4 fiirther shipment of ova in 1878, of which 
20,000 were Seti# fo ents Bn 50,000 to Otago, met with 
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_FISHCULTURE IN NEW. ZEALAND. 
WING to the irregularity or total absence of fie records 
. of the proceedings of most of the New Zealand acclima- 
tization societies during the earlier years of their existence, it 
is not an easy task to collate anything approximating a com- 
Piete account of the work done by them. Enough, however, 
§ oni redord to show that, for a young colony whose pepula- 
tidal i8 aimOsé éiitirély éigivssed in the hard, practical battle 
of life, a very creditable amount of effort atid a very liberal 
expenditure of money have been made with a view to supple- 
menting, by the importation and preeeqnSee of foreign game 
birds, animals and fish, the sparse supply of animal life with 
which fatiire has endowed the country, 
, Phe first acclimatization so¢iety in New Zealand was estab- 
ee in 1864, in the provinee of Otago, in the Southern 
8 fh 5 


a similar fate, a few oniy ind thef surviving but a 
short time. In January, 1880, howév4r; aj importation of 
500,000 ova from San Francisco was received by the Celonial 
Gevernment and distributed between the Canterbury and 
Otagé sdciéties: Of the successful earlier career of the 300,000 
transmitted to Gatiter ny an account appeared in ForEsT 
AND STREAM of Maréh 11; ee The greater part of these 
ova were in excellent conditic#. ajd hatehed rapidly; but 
owing, it was supposed, to the hot wéf@tHer atid the conse- 

uent high temperature of the water, thousarids 6f the young 

h perished daily. Within a month of their arriv# their 
nunibérs were reduced to 28,000, and it was decided to remdVé 
25,000 of the sur'vivers to Lake Coleridge, a considerable sheet 
of water, about 80 rrilés iftland, in the middle of the Southern 
Alps and fed by streams from ite glaciers. The journey was 
successfully accomplished, and the young fish liberated in the 
lake under conditions which fully justify the etpeetation that 
they will establish themselves there. 

Of the same shipment of ova, 250,000 were delivered to the 
Otago Society, and were at once conveyed to its hatching 
boxes at Queenstown, located on a small stream running into 
Lake Wakatipv, a piece of water similar in situation and 
character to Lake Coleridge. The majority proved to be in 
firstrate condition, and hatched out freely; but, as in the case 
of the Canterbury contingent, the young fish survived only a 
few hours. This mortality also was attributed to the compara- 
tively high temperature of the water, which averaged fifty 
degrees, extreme range being five degrees. As a last resource, 
the survivors, some 3,000 or 4,000, were liberated in the lake, 
and as they appeared vigorous, it is hoped they found their 
way into the cooler depths of its central waters. Nothing 
further seems to have been heard of these fish in either of the 
lakes, but title may shoW asuccessful result. A few of this 
shipment of whitefish wére alse sent to the Nelson Society, but, 
as Was to be éxpected frém the still higher temperature of the 
water there, they were a total failure. 

catrisx (Pimelodeés catus). 

Auckland seems to be the only place which has attempted 
to introduce this fish, A shipment was procured in 1877 from 
America, but only to have survived and been lib- 
erated, and thereismo record of their having been heard of 
since. 

Besides the sea, lake and river fish enumerated above, the 
perch and tench have been successfully acclimatized by some 
of the societies, notably that of Otago, which has distributed 
nearly 1,000 of these fish among settlers who have ponds suit- 
able for them. 
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Fs] aid CariteF buy aiid Ali¢iéland seém to have followed 
With cégnate institutions in 1867. The southland Society was 
bit a year dr two behiiid, and sirice that time societies have 
béen fornied in Wellitigton, Hawkes Bay; Wanganvi, Nelson, 
Marlborough atid Greyméuth, _ ae 

The Biiportatiode, bropagations and distributions of the 
rinéipal kiiids of fish to which these sdcieties have turned 
ome attention, are, as nearly as could be ascertained, the fol- 
owiiig: 


bk CALIFORNIA SALMON (S; qutviriat). 

ti the end df thie yédr 1870 4 rae of ova was Feceived 
r6ni San Franciscd by the gerieral Governinietit of the colony, 
of which 100,000 were serit to Canterbury ;65,000 of these were 
successfully hatched there and liberated in eight of the most 
suitable rivers of the district. . In May; 1880, on. a special ap- 
lication in that behalf niade,to the.Governnieut,a commission 
wee anted to certain menibers of the Cdnterbiry Angler’s 
ociety, permitting them to experiment as to the result, and 
three fish, weighing respectively 8, 514 and 44¢ lbs., were caught, 
whice were pronounzed by the best authorities there (some 
of whom professed to be familiar with the appearance of 
S. quinnat) to be undoubtedly the true California salmon. It 
was then resolved to send to California for a specimen for 
purposes of comparison, but the writer has not learned whether 
this was done. Of the same shipment of ova 50,000 were sent to 
Otago, 13,000 of which were hatched and turned into the Ka- 
kanvi stream three months after their arrival; but the report 
of that acclimatization society for 1881 states that no certainty 
of the existence of the adult fish in the river or on the coast 
had been arrived at, though there were reports of large fish, 
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A report recently published in the proceedings of thé sie: 
hial Institute lave hott the total maak of Geek bred and 








s8cietits up to the present time to be 343,000; and there can be 
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answering the description of the salmon, having been occa- 
sionally caught there in fishermen’s nets. 

A considerable number of S. quinnat ova have also been 
hatched and turned out’in the Southland rivers, but there is 
ho information as to the results. 

In the North Island districts of Auckland, Hawkes Bay, and 
Wanganvi, and in Nelson and Malborough, in the northern 
part of the South Island, large numbers of this fish have been 
turned out some years ago, but there is little or no evidence of 
their existence in any of these places, and it is conjectured 
that the averagetemperature of the streams and coastal waters 
is too high for their successful propagation. 

BRITISH SALMON (S. salar). 

Attempts to acclimatize this national fish have, according 
to the records, been confined to Otago, Southland and Canter- 
bury, in the South Island, and have met with but doubtful 
success. Of 200,000 ova imported in 1868 to Otago, but 1,500 
were hatched and turned out; and in 1876a further instalment 
of about 3,000 young fish was hatched in Otago and liberated 
in the Aparima River in Southland. At this latter date, too, 
150 young fish were hatched and turned out in Canterbury; 
but the evidence of the existence of this fishin the rivers or 
on the coast is of the same uncertain and fragmentary char- 
acter as in the case of S. quinnat. Devotees of the rod, how- 
ever, still live in hope of enjoying many a fight with ci- 
mens of both these magnificent game fish in our Southern 
waters. 

SALMON TROUT (S. trutta). 

The importation of this fish has also been confined to Otago 
and Southland, the ova having been originally obtained from 
Tasmania in 1870. Altogether some 1,500 young fish have 
been liberated in the rivers of these two districts; and a good 
many specimens have from time to time been taken in Otago 
harbor by fishermen in their nets. This fish is still closely 
preserved by law, and the opportunities for ascertaining their 
condition and increase are at a minimum; there can be, how- 
ever, little doubt that they are well established in our South- 
ern waters, and may fairly be expected to form at no very 
distant day a staple portion of our marine commodities. 

BROWN TROUT (S. fario). 

This favorite fish, the original supplies of which came from 
Tasmania, has succeeded most remarkably in many parts of 
the colony. Otago made the earliest importation, of 800 ova, 
in 1868 and has since imported two lots, of 1,000 each, in 1869 
and 1870. Most of these were successfully hatched and reared, 
and the fish has flourished so well in the Southern districts that 
Otago has been able not only to stock all its own suitable 
streams, but also to send large supplies to other parts of the 
colony. Between 1868 and 1880 that society has distributed 
more than 110,000 trout ova and about 150,000 young trout 
throughout the colony, in most instances with marked success. 

The first importation of the Canterbury Society of 800 of 
these ova from Tasmania in 1867 was a failure. Subsequent 
attempts, however, met with better success, and breeding has 
been carried on there for many years. The gocieties of Nels 
Marlborough, Hawkes Bay, Wanganvi, Weilkington, Auckland 


WELLINGTON, N. Y., February, 1883. 


gives the laws relating to fish and the duties of the Com- 


Association by H. G. Parker, Fish Commissioner of Nevada. 


are within the Soeeneny sees the waters of the Carson 
and Humboldt rivers. Here the absorption and evaporation 
is so great that during the fall months but little of the large 
volume of water carried down these riverscan beseen. There 
is enough, and its saline character has impressed the Com- 
missioner that they were suitable for salmon, and he has 
stocked them with that fish. In the Maggie, Mary, and Pine 
creeks, the principal tributaries of the Humboldt in Nevada, 
are found the best quality or finest flavored trout. The same 
may be said of the trout of the Humboldt. These fish, from 
one-half to six pounds in weight. in color and shape are said 
to “resemble more the trout of Northern Pennsylvania, or 
from streams flowing into the Susquehanna, than any of the 
several species west of the Rocky Mountains.” We think that 
itis the utiful ‘Dolly Varden” trout that is referred to; 
the report further says: ‘‘A more warlike biter cannot 
be found, and the beautiful valleys and wild mountain 
gorges through which these streams course make a ~ 
angling most enjoyable. A more choice repast cannot be 
served than from these delicious, white-flaked, firm trout, 
sure to be ready for the ‘pan’ when the evening camp-fire is 
lighted.” Land-locked salmon, rainbow and ern brook 
trout, catfish and perch, or white bass, have been planted, 
and in most cases evidences of success have been found. 








THE KENTUCKY COMMISSION. —Mr. Griffith has stocked 
the Asylum Ponds, at Anchorage, Ky., with carp spawners, so 
there will be a bountiful supply m due time. One pond, 
stocked with Prof. Baird’s carp two years, has a quan- 
tity, ten inches long. One caught a few days age weighed six 
and a half pounds net, was pronounced be eating by a good 


judge. The hatching house is running.—V aN. 


THE LOSS TO THE FISH COMMISSION.—The report 
that a large portion of the.goods sent to the London Fisheries 
Exhibition have been lost at sea is untrue. It arose from the 
fact that some boats which were stored on the deck of the 
ship were washed away in astorm. They were mainly dories 
a one Shadow canoe. They can easily be replaced. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION.—Philadelphia.— 
It is reported the water at Marietta, Pa., is not suited to fish 
hatching, and the Fish Commissioner is looking about for a 
néw site for the State fish hatchery.—Homo. 


THE NEVADA COMMISSION.—The report of the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries of Nevada, for 1881-52, is at hand. It 


missioner, a paper entitled ‘Rivers and Fishes of Nevada,” 
which was read before the California State Sportsman’s 


This paper gives a good account of the character of the 
streams and their inhabitants. The great salt, nitre, and 
borax deposits found east and north of the Forty Mile Desert 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventit 
Pe Bench Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City.- 
close April 23. Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. 


FIELD TRIALS. 









Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the 
M Stake, Nov. 17; for the All-Aged Stake, Nov. 1. W.'A 
vepeetery, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 
December, 196%.—National American Kennel Club, Fifth Annual 
= Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Eryson, Secretary, Memphis, 
ra 


To insure prompt attention communieations should Be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


“AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER,” 
Entries for the May number of the American Kennel Regis- 
ter should be sent in at once. No entries for that number 
will be received after next Tuesday, May 1. 







NEW YORK BENCH SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ In addition to the classes announced to be judged by Mr. 
ae he will aiso judge greyhounds, deerhounds: 
an ieivinde. Mr. J. F. Kirk, of Toronto, will judge the: 
new class éapiche poodles, and Major J. M. Taylor will 
judge foxhounds. 

e club hope to séé @ e assemblage of sportsmen here,, 
as the Eastern Field Trials Chit will hold an important meet- 
ing, aud # new club will probably be formed among the 
various greyliound fanciers of the cotintry, so that these dogs 
may be brought niore prominently before the public. 

Below you will find @ list of the additional special prizes: 
which have been donated since you published the first list.. 
Special BB, which you published last week, should read ‘for: 
fhe best brace of greyhounds, dog and bitch,” and not fer the 
best sifigk* greyhound. 

ADDITIONAL SPECIAL PRIZES, 


W. H. Ashburner, Esq., of Philadelphie, offers @ year’s sub- 
scription to ForEsT AND STR#a«M for the best beagle’ deg, bitch: 
or puppy. Donor does not compete. 

R member of the W. K. C. offers medal for the best: 
dég or bitch, the get of the bulldog Ben. 

friend of the W. K. C. offers a solid silver eup, value $50, 

for the bes¢: or bitch of pure Laverack pedigree, exclusive 
of winners in champion classes at any show in America. 

A friend of the W. K. C, offer a piece of solid silver plate,, 
value $50, to the best English setter dog under three years of: 


age. 
“A friend of the W. K. C. offers @ gold medal for the best 
bracé of Irish setters, dog or bitch, sired by champion Rufus. 

Maj. C. F. Ulrich offers a solid silver salad bow! for the best 
collection of collie bitches of not less than three, to be owned 
by one exhibitor. 

A member of the W. K. C. offers a club medal suitably en- 
graved for the best bull-terrier, dog or bitch, to be judged 
without regard to color. 

A member of the W. K. C. offers $20 for the best English 
setter brood bitch, to be shown with two of her progeny of 
the same litter, quality of the progeny to be considered to- 
gether with the dam in judging. 

The W. K. C. offers a club medal, suitably engraved, for the: 
best kennel of collies, to consist of not less than five, owned 
by exhibitor. 

Alfred Boote Esq,, offers a gold medal for the best five: 
collie pups juader 12 months, owned by one exhibitor. 

Messrs. S. W. & 8. 8S. Ehrich, New York, offer a handsome 
bronze (antique) clock in —— for the best greyhound dog 
in the show that has never before taken a first prize. 

The following prizes, made by the Medford Fancy Goods: 
Company, are offered by the ‘““New York Sportsman” for 
dogs in the open classes, not champion classes: 

Red Irish Setter.—To be given to the best dog or bitch,, 
silver linked chain collar, lined with plush. Value $50. 

Pointer.—To be given to the best dog or bitch, a fine grain 
leather collar, silver bar mountings. Value $25. 

Rough-coated St. Bernard.—A fancy hand-engraved leather 
colar, nickel mountings. Value $15. 

Bull-Terrier.—To be given to the best dog or bitch, a fancy 
hand-stretched leather collar, with fancy nickel mountings.. 
























































), 
Bulldog.—To be given to the best dog or bitch, a fine hand- 
engraved leather collar, with fancy nickel mountings. Value 

25 


Collie.—To be given to the best dog or bitch, a fine hand- 
e ved leather collar, with fancy mountings. Value $30. 
z.—To be given to the best dog or bitch, a fancy leather 
dog harness, with finely plated gold trimmings. Value $25. 
Many other special prizes have been promised. 
Cuas. LINCOLN, Supt. 


GREYHOUND MEDAL.—It will be remembered that Mr. Lotz 
of Chicago, at the time of the Cleveland Show, offered a gold 
medal for competition between his greyhound, Doubleshot, 
and Mr. C. E. Dawson’s greyhound, Spring. The dogs were 
to have met in London, Ont., soon after the Cleveland Show; 
but Doubleshot being out of condition, Mr. Dawson wom the 
medal by default. He has placed it in our hands, to be given 
at the Westminster Show, and we have decided to offer it for 
the best greyhound dog or bitch in the show. 


New York, LAKE ERIE & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT.—New York, 
April 12, 1883.—Chas. Lincoln, Esq.: Replying to your 
favor of the 10th inst., we will transport free over our 
line in both directions, all dogs intended for exhibition at 
the Westminster Kennel Club Bench Show, to be held in New 
York, May 8 to 11, 1883, when accompanied by their owners 
or care-takers, but those who desire to avail themselves of 
this privilege must make application for the passes forthe 
dogs at this office, 21 Cortlandt street, New York, either 

rsonally or by letter, and it must also be understood that it 
is agreed that only one dog will be carried for each person in 
charge of same presenting a ticket. If, however, one person 
should desire to take more than one dog, his application for 

for same will be considered. Very respectfully, JNo. 

. ABBorT, General Passenger Agent. 


A QUEER COPARTNERSHIP.—During a visit to my 
farm pore ofeeneen’ noticed one of my Gordon setter 
bitches, which has been allowed to run wild,standing at a mouse 
hole, and about twenty feet back stood one of my Skye ter- 
riers backing her. His muscles were as fixed as a piece of 
statuary, in which position he remained until the bitch moved 
on, when he made for the hole and went to work to scratch 
with all the energy of a true Skye terrier. The bitch is evi- 
dently in the habit of finding the holes for the little terrier, 
for it seemed thoroughly understood by them both. I sup- 
pose the setter’s scenting powers to be much more acute than 
that of the terrier, which enables him to discover the holes 
with a ease.—SaMvEL G. Drxon (Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 20). 


ome 19, 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials. - 
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NEW YORK FIRE DOGS. 


an fortunate dog that makes his home in an engine or 
truck house in this city must be a sorry brute if all his 
good qualities are not speedily brought to the surface. It is 
the constant association with the same human beings of intel- 
ligence that leads the dog to display wonderful sagacity and 
— entire confidence in his masters. There is no place 
where a dog receives more constant attention and care than 
in the houses of the Fire Department. Men there are always 
on duty, and they have abundant time to teach their dogs a 
variety of tricks, Thus far they are of benefit to the animal. 
But it is the animal’s own innate imitative nature that causes 
him to delight in the occupations of his owners. It is not long 
before he is the first to hear the working of the telegraph, 
even before the striking of the gong. It is he that alarms the 
men on duty by his barking. He takes the lead to the fire, 
=n here are dogs in this city who, scenting the smoke, are 
the 
are wonderful observers of physiognomy. 
in the faces of the firemen, and in spite of the well-known 
fact that fire is a terror to all animals, these dogs unbidden 


force their way to the roofs of buildings. 

The Fire Department of this city has sixty-eight quarters 
and two fire boats. The quarters are occupied by fifty-one 
engine companies and seventeen truck companies. At almost 
all these there is one ore more pets, chiefly dogs and cats, 
But at this time there are only a few dogs that attend fires 
and stay with the men until they are ordered home. Among 
these is Ginger. Ginger isa medium sized dog of the Scotch 
terrier breed. He resides in the truck house of Hook and 
Ladder Company No. 5, No. 95 Charles street. He is the 
“boss” fire dog of the West Side. Capt. Van Horn is never 
tired of showing off this historic little fellow, descanting on 
his intelligence and recounting his hairbreadth escapes. 
While this is going on Ginger sits up with his ears pricked, so 
as apparently not to lose a word, for dogs, like human beings, 
are fond of wholesome “taffy.” He has a devil-me-care 
twinkle in his soft, brown eyes when the genial foreman re- 
fers to how he barks for the men who are at the barber shop 
or at church in the vicinity when an alarm is sounded. Gin- 

er was given about eight years ago to the company by 

im Campbell, brother-in-law of Chief Bates. He at once be- 
came infatuated with the service. It is impossible co keep 
him away from a fire. He can hear the telegraph in any part 
of the building and commences to bark before the gong 
strikes. He has been known to hear the gong when he is two 
blocks away from the house. When the alarm is given he 
runs for the horses and hurries them to the pole. He then 
rushes to the corner of the street, barking all the time, and 
watches which way the horses are to go, and runs ahead of 
them to the fire. Ifa door is open he plunges into the burn- 
ing building. Or if a ladder is put up the little fellow scram- 
bles up after the men. He has been known to ascend a thirty- 
five foot ladder and jump in a window from which great 
clouds of smoke were belching forth. Although Ginger can 
ascend a ladder he cannot descend. He appears to become 
dizzy and the men always carry him down.. He will stay 
with the men in a burning house until they are ordered out. 

Little Ginger has had many narrow escapes; but beyond a 
few scratches ana a bad burn now and then he has been very 
fortunate. While attending a fire in Twenty-ninth street, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth avenues, two years ago, Ginger 
followed the line up to the roof of the house adjoining the 
burning building. The men were ordered down, and a mo- 


rst to make their way to the burning building. Dogs | 
Discerning no fear | 


will dash through blinding smoke and torrents of water and | 


FOREST AND STREAM. [ApRiL 26, 1883. 
























DESIRABLE PEDIGREES. 


i has been my lot to see and be concerned in a great deal of 
miscellaneous breeding, and being always an earnest 
searcher after the true raison d’etre of the various dicta in the 
science of breeding, I have, of necessity, come to various con- 
clusions of my own respecting the most desirable crosses; that 
is, the ones most likely to produce the desired results. I may 
be accused of overweening self-confidence in advancing my 
opinions in the face of the writings of older and wiser men, 
but surely a man has a right to form his opinions, and to ex- 
press them too; and those who do not think I am right have 
only to forget my letter as soon as read. I think, however, 
that a great many will agree with my main preposition, for 
even though the idea may seem new, they will find that they 
have really believed it for many along day. I have seen in 
several works the same statement that I am about to make, 
but not advanced to the absoluteness with which I believe it, 
consequently, though I cannot claim absolute originality, I 
can say that { go further than apy previous writer. 

My pce. is this, that nearly if not quite all the in- 
herited merit comes from the dam. Ido not deny that the 
sire often influences the shape and looks, but even here, in a 
litter of pups, more will resemble the dam than his sire, and 
the exceptional cases in which the pup takes after the sire in 
temper, pluck, nose, pace, style, etc., only go to prove the 
rule. Notice the progeny of any really good bitch, and com- 

are them with those of the best sires of the day. Leicester 
is one of the best sires we have ever had, but notice how much 
better his pups out of Dart have been than out of any other 
bitch. Ido not mean to say that Dart is the only good bitch 
that Leicester has ever covered, but use her name as that of a 
bitch whose merit is undeniable, and I still think that the 
Leicester-Dart’s are the cream of Leicester's get. 

Go back a step to Dora, dam of Dart, Davidson’s Doll, 
Druid, champion Drake, Dimple, etc., and back of that again 
to Phoebe, probably the best brood bitch that has been known 
in modern times. Think how many of the winners, of the 
Llewellyn blood, have descended in the female line from 
Phoebe, and also on the fact that Phoebe produced field trial 
winners in every litter that she bred, and I think that my 
readers will acknowledge that I have some grounds for my 
belief. Let every reader of this article look back at the best 
dogs that he has bred or owned, and how many of them take 
after “the old bitch”? I have noticed it time and again in 
my own experience, and to-day, after eight years of breeding 
dogs, of five or six different breeds, I pin my faith on the 
dictum that “most of the inherited merit comes from the 
dam.” 

I donot, by any means, wish to underrate the importance 
of a good sire, for I regard that as indispensable; but my 
standpoint is, if a man wishes to breed good pups, let him get 
a a good bitch, whose dam and granddam he knows to 
have been good, and then, with the best sire to be got con- 
veniently, he may rest assured that if the pups are weil- 
reared he will have three or four young dogs that will gladden 
the heart of a sportsman. 

In every large kennel, and I have seen a good many, there 
will be one or two good stud dogs, poner a few fair bitches, 
but often a collection of “‘scrubs” that are worse than useless. 
If a bitch is too ugly to show and too worthless to train, never 
mind! She will do to breed from, as long as her pedigree is 
all right, and often even if it isn’t; the result of which is 
that the country is inundated with worthless dogs with long 

edigrees, deceiving tyros and bringing high-bred dogs into 
Saenee among men who would otherwise admire them. It 


house mail for safe delivery. Buff had his indignation deeply 
stirred one summer day when on returning from a long run 
he found a stray cur curled up on his favorite me in front 
of the engine house. He pounced upon the intruder and chased 
him many blocks away. Should he happen to be in the yard 
at the rear of the engine house when the gong strikes he does 
not waste time scratching at the door to get in, but clearin 

the high board fence, comes out at the end of the block, an 

so finds his way around to the engine A dozen calls a day 
are each of them Lape god answered by Buff; if it be winter, 
he cools off after a hard run by burrowing in a snow bank. 
The fools who some months ago rang out false alarms gave 
Buff in common with his masters many a hard run, but he 
stood it well. During the dog days there is no fear of the 
dogcatchers on his way to a fire, and for the homeward jaunt 
his muzzle, which is strapped to the engine, is given him, and 
— itin his mouth he jogs back to the house beside the 

orses. 


“AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER.” 


_ initial number of the Register contains the pedigrees of 
sixty-seven dogs, as follows: 
BULLDOGS, 
Hero II., Thunderer. 
COLLIES. 


Brack, Dora, Janet, Kelpie, Lark, Meg, Rob Roy. 
GREYHOUNDS. 
Fan. 
MASTIFFS. 
Bayard, Cesar, Dinah II., Europa, Gipsey, Monmouth 
Cesar, Tigress II. 
POINTERS. 
Clara C., Knickerbocker, Lady Annie, Toots. 
ST. BERNARDS. 
Cesar, Hermit, Nun, Regie, Ursula, Alma I., Brunhild. 
SETTERS (ENGLISH). 

Brimstone, Buckellew, Cecilia D., Count Dan, Emperor 
Fred , Fairfax, Fairy III, Fairy Lass, Glen Gannon, Linda, 
Lorna Doone, Moonstone, Morning, Nancy Rake Pebble, Por- 
tia, Premier, Princess Fairy, Princess Mix, Prudence, Roan- 
oke, St. Alban’s, Sonata, Swaze, Winsome. 

SETTERS (IRISH). 

Bruce, Dougald, Floss H., Hazelnut, Leigh Doane, Lurry, 
Primrose. 

SPANIELS. 

Benedict, Black Prince, Darkness, Hornell 
Hornell Dandy, Hornell Dinah, Hornell Ruby. 

There are also entries under the general headings: Breed- 
ing Register, Produce Register, Stud Register, and Sale Regis- 
ter, with prize lists of the Ottawa and Washington shows; 
the premium list of the coming New York show, and the 
= for the National American Kennel Club’s Field Trial 

erby. 


Bonanza, 


A BIRTHDAY FOX CHASE. 


'[T°HE 7th of April being the anniversary of my birth, which 
I occurred in 1807 in Virginia, I attempted to celebrate it by 
a fox chase. This I have done annually for forty years, and 
now have on file a full description of each. Some of them are 
highly poten and worthy of publication in any sporting 
journal. 

The night previous to the just passed 7th of April was a 
rainy one until near daybreak, attended by thunder and 
lightning. To trace up a fox under such circumstances was 





ment later the wall fell and Ginger was hurled into a back 
yard and buried underthe ruins. It was thought he had been 
killed, but four hours later he was found and dug out by the 
men of Hook and Ladder,No. 12. He had only been stunned 
by the fall and was all right in a day or two. About a year 
ago a varnish factory, in Twelfth street and Tenth avenue, 
took fire. Many of the barrels burst and the hot varnish 
poured in torrents on the floor. The men were obliged to 
wade through the seething flood, and the plucky little dog 
followed them. His hair was singed off mal he was badly 
scorched. This laid him up for overa month. But thanks to 
the good care of Bill Lawrence, whose special pet Ginger is, 
and who claims that he and Ginger are the oldest members of 
the company, he recovered. On another occasion, while at a 
fire on the dock at the foot of Leroy street, North River, 
Ginger fell into the icy water and was nearly drowned, but 
was hooked out by the police boat. He has been stepped on 
by the horses and lamed a number of times, and when a new 
team is being broken in Ginger is kept at home. All the 
children in the neighborhood know the merry little fellow, 
and he is a great favorite with everybody in the neighbor- 
hood. He will watch the firemen who live near by when 
they go to their dinner, and should an alarm be sounded dur- 
ing their absence he dashes to their homes and barks until 
they come out. He has learned many tricks. He will sit up 
with a pipein his mouth and a fire cap on his head and beg. 
But the most amusing trick the men have taught him is to 
chase his tail. He will spin around for many minutes, bark- 
ing all the time and thoroughly enjoying his circus. 

Engine Company No. 5%, in Sixty-seventh street, near 
Third avenue, has one of the finest canine members in the 
department. Buff was presented to Foreman Perley about 
three years ago. He was then a half-grown Newfoundland 
dog, and he put himself at once on the best of terms with the 
company. Among old firemen a half-time volunteer was 
known as a “‘buffalo,” and the four-footed new comer was so 
styled by the men. He is now a magnificent animal, with a 
heavy, glossy, black coat; always in the best of humor, full 
of tricks and life, and first out of the door when an alarm of 
fire is sounded. At the click of the little hammer which 
loosens the fire gong he is an his feet, and with the first stroke 
makes a rush toward the tethered horses, and then as they 
start to the engine he — himself at the door, and as it 
opens he rushes out, clearing away all loungers, and then 
tears away to the fire, keeping ahead of the machine, barking 
with vigor, and especially seeing to it that no other dogs 
occupy the street along which the engine passes. He is not 

et entirely cured of the habit of leaping up beside the 

orses, a dangerous practice, which has led to the killing of 
many other firemen’s dogs beneath the heavy engine wheels. 
Buff is very steady in hishabits. Every day at noon he takes 
down a small basket froma high peg and carries it across the 
street to the kitchen of the Mount Sinai Hospital, where a 
generous supply of bones is given him. He carries it over to 
the engine house, and in the back yard enjoys a royal feast. 
The sounding of the gong, however, brings the meal toa 
sudden finish, as Buff makes it a rule to allow nothing to 
interfere with his department duties. Once while in the 
hospital kitchen his quick ear detected the ringing of the gong 
a block away. He began pawing at the door, and the cooks, 
thinking it a sudden case of hydrophobia, gladly let Buff out. 
He took a flying leap over the five-foot iren picket 
fence and sped away to his place in front of the engine. 
At another time the gong sounded as he was’ crossing the 
street with his well-filled basket. He dropped it at once and 
immediately took his place in front of the engine. On fine 
days he takes strolls about the neighborhood and’is a special 
favorite with children, from whom he will beg bonbons in the 
most persistent fashions, sitting on his haunches and putting 
up his fore paws. Once in his absence the engine started out 
to a far away fire, and on his return he set off at a terrific 
speed to where the engine was at work, a mile away. When 
at the scene of a fire he keeps company. with the horses, and 
no matter how long the engine may remain on duty he stays 
by them. When on one occasion a strange team was sent up 
he refused to run before it, but took his place in front of the 
horse having the tender. He makes a capital letter carrier, 
and the postman passing up the avenue has but to sound his 
whistle to bring Buff bounding up ready to take the engine 





is the same with racehorses; after a mare has been trained 
and raced and backed about till she is a walking mass of blem- 
ishes and unsoundness, put her to stud, breed her to a fashion- 
able stallion, and get a second Luke Blackburn. Then loud 
are the complaints when the colt is useless, and another 
instance is given to the many who decry “‘blood.” 

Trotting men usually have more sense, lately, at all events, 
using, for breeding, stallions that never have, and never will 
be, trained; breeding two or three foals from their young 
mares before they are trained, and choosing the best of them 
to do nothing but produce foals year after year. 

It is very easy to trace the prevalent blind faith in a 
“fashionable” sire. A man has an indifferent bitch, and, 
wishing to breed some pups to sell, what does he do? He tries 
to hide his bitch’s lack of merit by breeding her to a fashion- 
able sire, while a man who has an indifferent dog puts him to 
one side and sends his bitches to the nearest ‘‘crack,” and his 
dog does not perhaps cover a single bitch in his lifetime, un- 
less he does it on his own account, consequently the sires are 
few and select, the dams numerous and of very mixed quality. 
Let the ownenof the indifferent bitch continue to breed her 
to the best attainable sire, however, unless he does better 
than that and consigns her to the same seclusion that surely 
swallows the indifferent dog. It would be much better for 
all parties if there were fewer and better pups bred, so that 
the country would not be flooded with such dogs as every 
sportsman has seen and probably owned, that are simply not 
worth their salt. If the breeder would be sure not only of 
profit, but of success and reputation, let him look to his bitches 
and determine never to breed but from a good bitch, instead 
of pinning all his faith on his fashionably-bred, prize-winning 
sire. One good bitch will do more to advance a breeder's 
reputation and stock his kennel with dogs worthy of the time 
and trouble spent than a small fortune spent in stud fees to 
“fashionable” sires for covering second-rate bitches. 

In Llewellyn setters particularly my belief is in the female 
line, tracing from old Pheebe. The best setter I ever owned, 
or ever saw for that matter, was a bitch out of Doll, out of 
Dora, out of Phoebe, and as she has left no progeny behind her, 
I am on the look-out for a nice young bitch of the same blood, 
a daughter or granddaughter of Dart or Dell Dimple. 

Gro. D, MACDOUGALL, 


quite beside the question. A pair of emigrant grey foxes for 
several days had been in my plantation, and the Sabbath pre- 
ceding, on a ride to examine my flock of sheep, I rode upon 
them. They moved off pretty quietly, and did not appear to 
regard my intrusion. A few days after this, Mischief, while 
hunting hares, started them. The pair ran together, and did 
not separate until within a short distance of my residence, 
when one turned back down the Roanoke, and the other due 
west across my lawn, in full view of my hands there engaged 
in farm duties. It was now near sunset. Fannie, Bett, Lucy 
and Kate were unfit for the chase, and the rest of pack out of 
place hunting hares. I would not, pn get venture a 
chase which, under the disadvantages, could not be a pleas- 
ureable one, and must necessarily have been protracted into 
the night. My hunter cannot see at night; and, bye the bye, 
is there another instance on record where a horse with perfect 
vision in the day is imperfect at night to blindness? 

Apart, however, from this, I never hunt at night, as a 
view adds greatly to the zest of a chase with me, and though 
the music is electric, especially when approaching you, but a 
view of the fox in its advance adds to its intoxicating power. 

After breakfast, the clouds lighting up, indicating a fair 
day, with Tommie, the little master of my hounds, I mounted 
and crossed the Roanoke hills from my plantation down to 
Dr.E.W. Wilkins. Therelay at the foot of the hills just before 
entering Mr. 8.’s farm, a thicket well set with bulrushes and 
bushes, and a famous resort of ’coons in their nightly pergeri- 
nations. Plunder left the hills and made for it. He is nearly 
as fond of a’coon as a fox. He soon gave mouth, and the 
pack hurried to his summons, and a loud and constant cry 
to the bank of the Roanoke ensued. The foxes were on the 
very next hill, and right in my path of drive, and but 
for the ’coon must necessarily have prompted them. As it 
was they took alarm, made good their retreat, and before I 
could rally my forces left only the scent of atrail. This I 
piously followed down the Roanoke fora mile or more, when 
a strong clearing up north wind terminated my efforts, and I 
returned without fox or ’coon. 

I must add, by way of supplement, what i now propose to 
relate. On Monday, the 15th of April, we had a severe rain 
and storm, which continued the entire night, and Tuesday it 
was cold and chilly. My two emigrant foxes availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to trespass upon my turkey yard. 
















The hounds were placed secure from the inclemency of those : id 3 SS 
nights, and a fox could venture to the poultry r without | _DOGS IN BAD HANDS.—New York, April 19, 1883.—Editor 
apprehension from them. Monday ni Rt they helped them- | Forest and Stream: In the interest of any lover of dogs who 


may be contemplating placing his in charge of a certain F, B. 
Lewis, of Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly trainer for the Moorefield 
Kennels, I desire to make public the fact that my dog, Young 
Bill, has been returned from the tender care of this fellow 
covered with mange of the worst description from head to 
He did not have a sign of this at the Washington or 


selves to a fine young turkey hen. Tuesday night they re- 
peated the operation. When riding out to look after my 
flocks, which the freshet in the Roanoke, then quite high and 
still on the increase, was likely to endanger, I discovered a 
large quantity of turkey feathers andthe tracks of two foxes; 


judging by their size, were male and female. [every morn- feet. ‘ hl 

ing ride over my farm, carrying along my huntin, orn, so Pittsburgh bench shows, and his wretched condition could 

as to be prepared for any accidental emergency. I sounded | only occur frome po and inexcusable neglect and barbarous 
1 ill-treatment. ad not seen Young Bill since my purchase 


it loudly and furiously, and soon had my pack at the spot. 
The wind was now blowing hard, and had been for several 
hours, and the morning far advanced. Only the faintest scent 
of the foxes remained. Juno, Bett and Plunder alone opened 
upon it, so I resorted to a drive. 

I went through every suspected place of their cover, and 
when nearly out of hope rode right over them, barely escap- 
ing a stumble over one. Then we had it fast and earnestly. 
The hounds were all scattered in the drive hunting earnestly. 
Only a puppy caught sight that was following behind me.’ 
But his screams, aided by my voice, in a second had every 
hound in place and in close pursuit of the gre. His 
tactics of doubling and circling threw Fannie and Plunder off 
after the female fox, which carried them near the Roanoke 
some two miles to a meadow, and as they arrived the pack 
brought the male fox over the hills to the same point, and 
uniting forces, in a few minutes the old thief fell a victim to 
his want of respect to other people’s property. . I kept 
right up with the pack over the hills and saw it ail. Tom 
Wilkins, Mischief, Juno, Scout and Aggy alternately led, but 
Juno most of the race. I had hoped that these two foxes 
would leave my plantation and not invite by their depreda- 
tions retaliation. But, like Star Route thieves, there was no 
limit to their greed and audacity. oT. &*. 

Gaston, N. C,, April 7. 


of him, and judge of my surprise and disgust on my return 
from Wyo g to find him in thisway. This same fellow, 
F. B. Lewis (late trainer to Mr. Moore), also shamefully neg- 
lected a dog belonging to Mr. James Watson, of this city, and 
lost a valuable colfie recently, never telling the owner of the 
misfortune until ten days after its occurrence! The pug 
Sambo was also returned to his owner from Lewis’s care 
looking wretchedly. My dog, ae Bill, had been winning 
first wherever shown, and now it will be an utter impossibility 
to get him into any sort of decent condition fit for the New 
York Bench Show. Those who saw both Bill and Sambo at 
Pittsburgh (Mr. Watson among the number) tell me they never 
would have recognized the dogs! Now, Mr. Editor, is this 
fellow, Lewis, a proper person for humane people to 
trust their dogs with? And should he not be shown 
up? My object in addressing you, and requesting the 

ublication of this note, is my desire to prevent others from 
Coing served by Lewis, as have been Mr. Mason and myself. 
Had it been impossible for him to treat the mange or remedy 
Bill’s condition, he should have notified Mr. Mason at once. 
But not a line in excuse came with the dogs. A good sound 
rawhiding is the best treatment for such ashe. And now 
permit me to call your attention to two errors occurring in 
my letter on ‘Bench Shows and Judging,” as published in 
























































































































APRIL 26, 1883. 


your journal last week. You make me say “cow-backed” 
instead of ‘“cow-hocked” where 1 allude to a friend’s setter 
puppy. Again you have substituted the word “setter” for 
“pointer,” when I say I do not like a “‘sickly wishy-washy 
lemon” in color. Ido like a lemon belton setter, but am not 
anadmirer of the washed-out lemon color we find in some 
pointers, This isa mere matter of fancy. The great Hamlet 
was the tirst of the lemon and white pointers, but I must con- 
fess that to my vision he would have been far handsomer had 
he been liver and white. ‘‘Every one to his taste,” as the old 
woman said when she kissed the cow. Accept, Mr. Editor, 
countless good wishes for the bright future of FoREST AND 
STREAM,” which brought me many a gladsome hour in my 

rairie home last winter, and consider me faithfully yours, 
STUART TAYLOR. 


AMERICAN COCKER SPANIEL CLUB.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The annual gerferal meeting of the American 
Cocker Spaniel Club will be held on Wednesday the 9th prox., 
at the Westminster Kennel Club’s Bench Show, Madison 
Square Garden, New York. Special prizes will be given by 
the club for the best cocker spaniel, dog and bitch, exhibited 
by members, and the Cocker Spaniel Produce Stakes will be 
quite an interesting event of the show, as the prizes will 
amount to quite a handsome sum, Any cocker breeders or 
admirers who wish to join the club and take part in the pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting are requested to communicate 
with J. F. Kier, Hon. Secretary, 44 King street, West, Toronto. 


RUSSIAN.—Following is the pedigree of the brindle and 
white smooth-coated St. Bernard imported in December, 
1877, when five months old, from the kennel of Mr. Macdona, 
England: Sire-Monarque II. (5,358), (Champion Monarque 
(2,446)—Nun) Chempion Monarque by Souldan out of Drama. 
Nun by Champion Tell (2,458) out of Dido. Champion Tell by 
Hero out of Diane. Dam—Bonnet (Barry II.—Faunita (6,451). 
Barry If. by Champion Tell (2,458) out of Dido. Faunita by 
Barry (Souldan—Diane) out of Toni. : 





EASTERN FIELD TRIALS.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Through an unintentional oversight it was omitted to ac- 
knowledge and return thanks to Messrs. Tatham, manu- 
facturers of shot, for their generous donation to the E. F. T. 
Club, through George T. Leach, Esq., last autumn. Hoping 
this reparation and excuse may be acceptable, I am respect- 
fully, W. A. CosTER, Sec. E. F. T. Club. 


LOWELL BENCH SHOW.—West Boxford, Mass., April 
17.—The Middlesex Association will hold their second bench 
show at Lowell, Mass., December 12, 13 and 14, 1883.—CHas. 
A. ANDREW, Superintendent. 








GREYHOUNDS.—A meeting of greyhound owners and 
persons interested in the breed will be held in one of the 
rooms of the Madison Square Garden, Tuesday, May 8, at 
7 o'clock P. M. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
{=> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


G. C. H., Syracuse, N. Y.—Breed your Laverack setter bitch to a 
Laverack or Llewellyn dog. 

W. R. C., Brooklyn.—Reduce her feed and give plenty of exercise. 
She will probably be rather heavy to show well. 

G. H. H., Philadelphia.—The fits may be due to worms, but she 
will probably outgrow them. Give one-half teaspoonful syrup of 
buckthorn every other duy for a week. Keep diet low. 

Fort Wayne, Mich.—A well-bred pointer, about two years oid, is 
suffering badly from mange. It has attacked his neck, all under 
parts, feet and legs. Have tried a great many remedies, but cannot 
check it except temporarily. He eats well, but keeps thin. Can he 
be cured? Ans. Wash thoroughly with avy strong soap; then sop 
on sulphurous, not sulphuric, acid, 1 part to 4 of water. Do this, the 
sopping on, every day for a week, unless skin becomes inflamed, 
then stop. Following this up by the use of sulphur ointment, applied 
freely, we have cured many cases of mange. 


F. F. B:, New York.—-Since a fit, two weeks ago, my eight months 
collie pup has been comparatively stupid and nervous, and also seeins 
to have lost his appetite. I have also noticed that he coughs quite fre- 
quently, as though there was something in his throat. His nose is 
cold most of the time. He seems very timid while in the backyard 
alone, and gets under the stairs when he hears the noise of passing 
wagons, but does not notice them at all while I am exercising him 
in the street. Ans. Gain his confidence and he will probably out- 
grow his timidity. For the cough, let him have a teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil one hour after eating. 

S., Troy, N. Y.—A liver and white pointer, fine breed, about nine 
weeks old, at all times when he getsa chance eats pieces of coal, 
ashes, slivers of wood, paper, buttons, and in fact any article he can 
get into his mouth. He is lean, and at times the white of his eyes 
are bloodshot and inflamed. I feed him on beef tea and cornmeal 
mush mixed together, but he does not like it and sometimes goes all 
day hungry rather than eat it, though he will eat meat greedily. He 
is lively and playful. [{ don’t believe he has worms, as I have rid 
him of them. Ans. Give him plenty of milk and some bones with a 
httle meat upon them uncooked, and trust the rest to nature, 


C. H. F., Montpelier, Vt.—My shepherd dog, eight years old, com- 
menced bleeding at the mouth fourteen days ago. It seems to come 
from around the teeth. When stopped in one place, it starts out in 
another. Dog is very weak and nervous. Eats little; drinks well; 
eyes bright; nose warm. We still use tannin, as you directed, and 
have stopped the fiow of blood. Have had two doctors, who say they 
know not the disease or cause. Ans. Dog probably suffers from 
hemorrhagic diathesis or constitutional tendency to bleeding, The 
use of tannin or persulphate of iron is to be recommended to check 
bleeding. This is usually effective. Should bleeding recur, try Mon- 
sel’s solution of iron, obtainable at any drug store. Make topical ap- 
plication, drying spot from which the blood starts with a cloth and 
then painting the surface with the solution, using a camel’s hair 
brush. It is important that the =~ strength should be kept up. 
To that end give quinine and iron, and feed beef tea, strong broths, 
or raw meat, 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 


publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with bis sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 


of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer's name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


{=> See instructions at head of this column. 

Fanny R. By Mr. J. E, Doughty, Lake City, Minn., for pointer 
bitch, whelped March 28, 1883, by Dilley’s Ranger out of White Lilly. 

Peep R._ By Mr. L. Asire, Minneapolis, Minn., for pointer bitch, 
whelped March 2s, 1883, by Dilley’s Ranger out of White Lilly. 

Flash R. By Mr. H. E. Hamilton, New York, for pointer dog, 
whelped March 28, 1883, by Dilley’s Ranger out of White Lilly. 

Trailer, Prinze, Erdmann, Caro. By Mr. Wm. Loeffler, Preston, 
Minn., for fallow red dachshund pups, whelped Feb. 4, 1883, by 
Gretchen out of Bergman. 

Gertrude and Brunhiide. By Mr. Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., 
for fallow red dachshund bitch puppies, whelped Feb. 4, 1883, 
by Gretchen out of Bergman. 

Bob C. By Mr. H. D. Chauncey, Midland Park, N. J., for black and 
white setter dog pup, whelped March 12, 1883, by imported Jack 
(Grouse—Belle) out of Peet’s Alice. 

Huntress. By Mr. R. A, Gushee, Appleton, Wis., for liver and white 
cocker spaniel bitch, 2yrs. old (pedigree unknown). 

Priority oF NamE.— Wrightsville, Pa.—Editor Forest und Stream: 
[ notice in your issue of April 12, in the report of the Pittsburgh dog 
show, that Mr. Wm. Thomas entered Ringwood Li., a beagle puppy, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Thomas did not claim said name in Forest anp StreaM, I consider 
my puppy the most rightful owner of the name. I desire to avoid 
confusion in the future, as I intend using my puppy for stud pur- 
poses.—Ava. C. KRUEGER. 

BRED. 

= See instructions at head of this column. 

Hazelnut—Chief. Mr. 1. H. Rober’s (Philadelphia) red Irish bitch 

| Hazelnut to Mr. Max Wenzel’s (Hoboken) Chief. 

Cremorne—Pete, Jr. Messrs. J. C. & A. R. Sharp’s (Taunton, 
Mass.) champion lemon and white poiter bitch Cremorne to Mr. E. 
C. Alder’s champion Pete, Jr., March 8. 

Clara R.—Emperor Fred. Mr. Jas. K. Boyd’s (Hempstead, L. I.) 
lemon belton English setter bitch Clara R. (Roscoe—Armida) to the 
pure Laverack setter dog champion Emperor Fred, April 21, 1883. 

Diana—Dash II. Mr. F. Gamnetv’s setter bitch Diana (Leicester— 
Doll) to Dash III., April 9. 

Jessie—Dash III. Mr. J. N. Roberts's Jessie (Dashing Monarch— 
Blue Belle) to Dash III., March 18. = P 

Nell—Dash III, Mr. Grimes’s (Boston) setter bitch Nell (Paris— 

Peeress) to Dash III., April 22. 
WHELPS. 


=> See instructions at head of this column. 

Young Flora. Mr. Robert Blackwood’s (Montreal, Canada) im- 
orted black and tan Gordon setter bitch Young Flora (Ranger— 
‘lora), March 27, eight (four dogs), by his Major (Marble’s Grouse— 


Queen Bess II.). 
niel 


Bess. Mr. Will B. Gregg’s (Columbia oe, Ind.) cocker s 
bitch Bess (Col. Stubbs—Mab), April 1, six (all dogs), by his Ned (Sam 
—Darkness). 


Clytie—Rush. Messrs. J. C. & A. R. Sharp's (Taunton, Mass.) 
champion lemon and white pointer bitch Clytie, whelped April 16, 
five dogs, by Mr. Edmund Orgill’s champion Rush. 

Katydid—Dash III. Mr. E. H. Fisher, Jr.’s (New Bedford, Mass.) 


black and white English setter bitch Katydid (Gu hs 
Whirlwind), April 17, six (two dogs), by Mr. A. M. Tucker’s Dash IIT. 
Sweep. Mr. C. E. Scott’s (Schenectady, N. Y.) imported black 


cocker spaniel bitch Sweep, April 17, seven (two dogs) by champion 


Zulu. 

Hazel Kirke. Mr. C. E. Scott’s (Schenectady, N. Y.) lemon and 
white cocker spaniel bitch Hazel Kirke, April 19, seven (two dogs), by 
Success. 

Katydid. Mr. E. H. Fisher’s (New Bedford) setter bitch Katydid 
(Gladstoune—Whirlwind), April 15, seven (two dogs), by Dash III. 

SALES. 

{> See instructions at head of this column. 

Senator. Pointer pup (champion Donald—Devonshire Lass), by 
Mr. C. M. Munhall (Cleveland, O.) to Mr. J. B. Perkins, same place. 

Clifford. Pointer pup (champion Donald—Devonshire Lass), by 
_ Cc. M. Munhall (Cleveland, O.) to Mr, Joseph Perkins, Jr., same 

ace. 

- Bonnie Nell whelps. Red Irish setters, whelped Dec. 12, 1882, b; 
Mr. M.S. Buker (Bucksport, Me.), a bitch to Mr. Thomas H. Rich 
(Boston, Mass.), a dog to Mr. Walter White (Boston, Mass.), a dog to 
Mr. Geo. H. Kent (Lancaster, N. H.), a dog to Mr. Wm. Buck (Or- 
land, Me.), a dog to Mr. F. W. Walker (Boston, Mass.), 

Scott. Tawny red Scotch collie pup (Marcus—Isle), whelped 
July 28, 1882, by Mr. T. C. Faxon (Bostou, Mass.) to Mr. J. D. Shot- 
well (Rahway, N. J.), 

Lad o’ Kilmarnock. Tawny red and white Scotch collie pup (Mar- 
cus—Isle), whelped July 28, 1882, 7 Mr. T. C. Faxon (Boston, Mass.) 
to Mr. J. D. Shotwell (Rahway, N. J.). 

Jeannie Burns. Black and white Scotch collie Pup (Marcus—Isle), 
whelped July 28, 1882, by Mr. T. C. Faxon (Boston, Mass.) to Mr. J. D. 
Shotwell (Rahway, N. J.). 

Dachshund pups. By Mrs» Wm. Loeffler (Preston, Minn.), Wal- 
dine ITI. (Gretchen—Bergman), and Pinch (Flora—Faust) to Mr. Chas. 
Alimannsperger (Minden, Ia.), and Gretchen—Bergman pups as fol- 
lows: Prinze to Mr B. F. Seitner (Dayton, O.); Trailer to Mr. Chas. 
Gaupb (Pittsburgh, Pa.): Gertrude to Mr. Chas. H. Parlasca (Elgin, 
Ill.); Brunhilde to Mr. J. P. Schaefer (Canal Dover, O.); Erdmann 
1o 2. P. Schaefer (Canal Dover, O.); Caro to Mr. Jere Allis (Clear 
Grit, Minn.). 

Major. Mastiff dog, by Mr. D. P. Foster (New York) to Mr. L, L. 


Lorillard (New York). 5 
IMPORTATION. 

i= See instructions at head of this column. 

Friday Night. Greyhound (Masters’s Prince—J. H. Salter’s Sally). 
Friday Night is a black dog, with white feet, is 15mos. old, and is 
brother to Mr. A. Salter’s Saturday Night, winner of the Lytham 
cup. He is a dog of great quality, with wonderful legs and feet and 
immense power behind him. Imported for the New York show, 1883, 
by Mr. Chas. H. Mason. 


Rifle ‘and Crap Shooting 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delau. 














HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I want to say a few words on hunting rifles with your permission. 
I shall avoid all attempts at anything like scientific minutia, and con- 
fine my remarks to practical every-day facis, which must interest 
every lover of this truly royal weapon. 

In the first place, as to accuracy. To have accuracy and uniformity 
in the shooting qualities of an arm is of the greatest importance. 
This depends, beyond controversy, upon having a straight and sym- 
metrical tube, and in having the metal of a homogeneous density 
throughout. It would not be saying too much to assert that a goodly 
number of rifles, as we find them on the market, are either crooked 
in the barrels or else unevenly bored. Thisis not strange when we 
consider the obstacles that environ the mechanic—as uneven density 
of metal, expansion, contraction, etc. 

Some rifles have given unusual results as to accuracy, and have 
been known far and wide as remarkably close-shooting guns, their 
worth being altogether intrinsic, as there was nothing ornate about 
them. ‘ 

I saw a Sharps carbine last fall while hunting on the plains, that 
had “‘gone through the war,” and looked as though literally used up, 
that would give as good, or better results in long-range shooting, say 
from 200 to 300yds., as the best guns in the field. No care was taken 
with it. When westarted on acamp hunt it was thrown into the 
wagon with the camp rubbish, left lying on the ground, seldom ever 
cleaned, and yet this arm never missed fire, was remarkably suc- 
cessful in bagging game and in killing clean. There is no other way 
to account for this, except that the metal was homogeneous, and the 
tube straight and evenly bored. Rifle barrels may possibly season 
crooked, like fence-posts, after being bored, When this is the case, 
no mechanic can straighten them and keep them straight. 

As to the rifling process, experience teaches us that the less foolish 
ness about this matter, the better for the practical hunter. A gun 
that has to be cleaned and oiled after each discharge is worthless in 
the field. Yet many of our breech-loading rifles are just in this fix. 
If the rifling is too close and the gain too prominent, you have con- 
stant fouling and necessarily inaccuracy. en, there is another fault 
in our modern breech-loaders as a hunting arm —you have no ramrod 
convenient in case you have a tight shell or impacted bullet in front 
of the chamber. My first buffalo hunt was with a guide who used 
a fifty-caliber Sharp's, of about fourteen pounds weight. He always 
carried a wiping-stick in his gun, about a foot longer than the gun 
barrel, and when we dismounted to shoot the wiping-stick had to be 
withdrawn and carried in the hand, or else dropped on the plain, to be 
hunted for when the fusilade ended. I wrote to a prominent manu- 
facturer, enclosing the necessary three-cent stamp to prepay postage, 
to know if he would not build mea rifle with the ramrod attachment, 
something on the style of our old muzzle-loaders. After waiting for 
some time, I received the reply that this was only a matter of taste, 
and that they didn't like to vary from their established model. Iwas 
using one of their heavy guns at the time, and rather liked its shoot- 
ing qualities. S21 took it to a friend who was a practical gunsmith 
and had a rib and thimbles put on, and a stud to secure the ramrod in 
its place, which has more than satisfied me with the utility of this 
annex. Not only this, but the general appearance of the arm was 
enhanced a hundred per cent., as acknowledged by all who have 
seen it. Since this time I notice that a rifle is being built by the Mas- 
sachusetts Arms Co., called the ‘Pacific rifle,” which I know must be 
appreciated by the hunter who is so fortunate as to possess one. 

Now, one other suggestion. A self-cocking single breech-loader, 
without concealed hammer, of, say, thirty-eight caliber, seventy 
grains of powder, two hundred and forty grains of lead, is deadly 
enough for anything this side of the Rocky Mountains, and one bun- 
dred and forty grains of powder to five hundred grains of Jead is 
enough to satisfy a grizzly or mountain lion, and you can’t afford to 
fool with them with a less deadly weapon. 











in Class 36, and received hc. Mr. Thomas will oblige me by changing 
his puppy’s name, as I have claimed the name Ringwood II. fora 
beagle puppy in your issue of Jan. 4, 1883. Being positive that Mr. 


These suggestions may be iookéd upon by some as the whims of a 
novice. Be this as it may. I am certain that the successful gunsmith 
—the one who makes the best rifle—will be the man who builds ac- 
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cording to the whims of those who use the rifle, and not the one who 
adopts a certain model that will, theoretically, proclaim all goods 
alike—a practical impossibility. OccIDENT. 

SEDALIA, Mo., ‘April, 1882. 

[We have for many years carried a Sharps rifle, on the barrel of 
which are two small steel thimbles holding a slender steel rod, the tip 
of which screws into a little block, so that it can never be lost. One 
may never need to use this attachment. but if he should want it, he 
would want it very badly. | 


MUZZLE vs. BREECH LOADERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream ; 

I notice in your March 29th issue Mr. James Duane’s reply to mine 
of March 22. 

His reply is courteous and I have read it with much interest. I 
presume others have been much interested also. I was very well 
satisfied that he had made a mistake instead of myself, hence I was 
desirous that he should explain himself, lest the public might con- 
found the J. H. Brown target of January 9, 1882, with the recent tar- 
get made (so said) by Mr. Farrow, with Mr. J. H. Brown’s new mili 
tary rifle. The J. H. Prown target I referred to in my former com- 
munication (March 22) was presented by Mr. Berg, of Davenport, Ill., 
and is said by him to have been made by Mr. Brown. But as yet, 
and strange to say, no one has come forward to authenticate this 
target, as a genuine full-sized targe’, with its centre exactly coin- 
ciding with the centre of a dollar circle as the true bullseye shot at. 
I here frankly confess I do not, believe in this target, as it stands on 
record, nor do I believe it can be proven up as Mr. Berg presented 
it. I make no charge of wrong here, as an error may have been 
committed. Iam entitled tomy honest convictions, and I here go 
out of my way to express it, in order that this target shali find a 
father and be duly proven up. I hope to hear from Mr. Brown, as I 
— not his address. If otherwise, it should be erased from the re- 
cords. 

To return. My previous communication, as first written, was very 
full and explicit, but, finding it too long, it was curtailed for publica- 
tion, and thereby I left some things unsaid which I regret were 
omitted. I admit my article failed in some respects to be clear and 
full in all the points I presented and my apology for it is here given. 

If your readers have understood me correctly it is that I have taken 
an open stand in favor of the muzzle-loader vs. the breech-loader for 
accurate shooting within ordinary hunting ranges. The rifles are to 
be ordinary hunting rifles, and the breech-loader must use the put 
up ammunition of the makers, and the short conical hunting bullet 
must be shot naked from the shell; and that I purposely exclude all 
other kind of rifles, ammunition and shooting, because one point is 
as much as we can attend to at the same time. No one can deny that 
I have presented the main and most important points which con- 
cerns the hunter. I simply present the breech-loader, with its am- 
munition, as they now both stand, arm and arm together, and which 
we cannot now separate with any consistency as regards hunting. 
If the hunting rifie, with its ae ammunition, do not work well 
together, then one or both should be condemned and something 
better be sought after, both by the makers and — of these. All 
must agree with me in a statement so simple and plain. Your readers 
will also understand that in my previous article on this subject I 
went out of my way, but only so far as to reply to Mr. Berg in refer- 
ence to two targets which he had already introduced befvure the pub- 
lic, and wherein he claimed that the muzzle-loader was beaten b 
the breech-loader. Both rifles were heavy target rifles. I was justi- 
fied in answering him, even though the matter did fot fall‘strictly 
within the main limits of the hunting rifle, I only defended the 
muzzle-loader in this case as a matter of necessity, and because I saw 
it stood misrepresented. I corrected this misrepresentation (as the 
records stood), and proved that the breech-loader was beaten by the 
muzzle-loader about 100 per cent. This explanation seems important, 
for some of your correspondents write as if it was me, and not Mr. 
Berg, who first introduced this subject of heavy target rifies. What- 
ever your correspondents may have to say or to blame on this score, 
let them fall back on Mr. Berg and not on me. I say, use his own 
weapons or let them alone. This is the only manly alternative. I 
can see no other proper way of acting. 

Mr. Duane claims that I am ‘mainly responsible” for his error, be- 
cause my article was not more explicit. By what rule of logic or jus- 
tice does he arrive at thisconclusion? I do not find it in my books. 
These teach, that if A asserts a thing to be true, and B denies it, that 
B is responsible for his denial. And if B cannot support his denial, 
but finds himself in the wrong, that he cannot then go back on A and 
say he is responsible, because he failed to prove his assertion to be 
true when he madeit. The rule of action is that when one denies the 
assertion of another, he must prove that he is correct in the denial. If 
some of your correspondents in their replies to me had observed this 
rule, they could not have got along near as fast as they did. He says, 
speaking of Mr. Brown’s new military rifle ‘‘A bona fide breech-loader, 
weight 914lbs., shooting military ammunition [observe not‘hnnting am- 
unition] was beaten but a small fraction of an inch (less than 3¢in.) by 
a muzzle-loader, weighing 45lbs."’. Very well, then, the muzzle-loader 
beats, ashe says. Now, beatit! Very well, here he is off the track; 
the new breech-loader did not shoot the hunting amunition. Then, 
why bringit in,unless to show its targets as against the muzzle-loader’s, 
wa in this case he says it is beaten. Please to remember, one and all, 
that I only promised to be heard from when the target of Mr. Gove, 
and the string made by Mr. Bar, both with the muzzle-loader, shali 
be beaten by the breech-loader, and also when the question I then 
put shall be answered. and truly at that. That time has not yet ar- 
rived, I see; still, I find myself replying when at leisure. This new 
rifle, I notice, was shot with a patched bullet, and its shooting was 
thus in imitation of the muzzle-loader. In other words, it was virtu- 
ally a muzzle-loader, shooting against a muzzle-loader. You cannot 
fail to have seen that I specially claimed quite steady shooting for 
the breech-loader when its long bullet is patched, etc. But be sure to 
remember that steady shooting is one thing, and flat curve another, 
that both are about equally important in a good hunting rifle, and 
that both are positive necessities to give the closest shooting. 
Please not to forget this important fact, and one which has been 
known for over a hundred years by all intelligent hunters. 

He says that ‘‘the Major insists that the breech-ioader shall shoot 
the fixed hunting ammunition proper, and the same that we have to 
buy at the stores; that the bullets (conical so-valled) shall be shot 
naked from the shell.”” Now, Mr. Duane is in the exact track. Yes, 
Linsist on this, because the makers of it compel me todoso. This 
is the legitimate ammunition; It goes hand in hand with the rifle. 
‘Buy this,’* say the advertisers of the rifle, and ‘‘use it. or we cannot 
warrant you the best shooting with our rifles." And so it is bought. 
But if not bought then you have only to hang your rifle up on a peg, 
for you have a rifle without the good ammunition. And thisis about 
the case more than half of the time when these rifles are owned in 
the country, and away from the marts where this kind of ammuni- 
tion can be had. And right here comes in one of the very hardest 
things these rifles have to contest with. They don’t suit the country 
people, and they are just the ones who want the rifle the most. Let 
the makers of these rifles and ammunition wake up to the practical 
wants of the great mass, the country people. Make them a cheap, 
simple, plain rifle, that shoots to their entire satisfaction, the same as 
the muzzle loader does, and further so simplify things that each 
farmer, as in the days gone by, can make his own bullets and his 
own ammunition. It is generally conceded that the put up ammu- 
nition is more reliable than we can make for ourselves. The only 
exception to this, I believe, is where experts, after much practice, 
sometime make better ammunition than they can buy. But to one 
expert there are a thousand who know nothing of making their own 
ammunition, so this method don’t work well. Besides if you have a 
bullet mold and cast your own bullets, then the bullets may not fit, 
there is most always something out of the way. I iried this very 
same thing about three years ago, after trying all kinds of store am- 
munition, none of which gave satisfaction. I found the molds to 
be too large for the shells, and thus ended my many efforts in disgust. 
I then sold the rifle (a new Ballard, .3Scal.) and thus closed the scene 
just about as I anticipated it would when I bought it. Butto return. 

He says: ‘Now, if we admit that the store ammunition is inferior 
to that we load ourselves, is it fairto compel us to use it?" Answer, 
no! But if the store ammunition is not good. as Mr. Duane would in- 
timate, then join right in with me and sayso. Then perhaps the 
makers of it will try and make it better. Certainly he who follows a 
trade should be able to make an article of bis trade much better 
than a “‘greenhorn.”’ I use this very expressive term without any 


personality. Why should we bow down and worship an unfaithful 
image? Let us rise above it and aspire to something better. 
He says: “And if the muzzle-loader is allowed a linen patched 


bullet, why should the breech-loader be denied a paper-patched one?”’ 
This question, to be on the track, should be, why should the hunting 
breech-loader be denied a paper-patched one? Answer. I do not 
deny the hunting bullet a paper patch. Itis the makers who deny all 
that is complained of. Goto them for their reasons for all this, not 
fall back on me again. I speak of rifles and ammunition as I find 
them, after more than thirty years’ trial. Some cry out that ‘‘per- 
fection” is already reached in these matters, and others, the great 
majority, say it is not so, and consequently we see the makers of guns 
and ammunition issuing new models from day to day, and each one 
is claimed to be perfection itself. This is absurd on the face of it, 
and I do not swallow the dose. I will, however, go out of my way 
and say, that up to the present time the short hunting bullet has not 
been found capable of being weet successfully and to shoot well 
from the shell, It is too short for this, I believe. patched, it strips 
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the patch in shooting. The reason for this wuipeing 
If Iam wrong in my conclusions. please go to the m: 
“While admitting the desirability of extreme accuracy,” 


ers for theirs. 
ary hun 
ee tive shots 
them frankly. 

As an instrument for killi 


rtion as it is sure to kill 
say 100yds., which is the 


~ 5 
just in pro 
‘within, I w 


th small and 1 
eral standard 


e an 


or turkey’s head every time in 50 at 70y 
loaded and aimed, with a slight variation, on the head. 
look over the remarks in ForEsT AND STREAM made by ‘‘P.,” 


If you w 


a public good. 
‘0 
first article (ForEsT AND STREAM, December 30, 1882), but I will now 
make this matter more plain aud full. The subjectis very important. 


at 200 yards, and yet be next to worthless for a hunting rifle for both 
small and large game. The reason is, that a rifle may do this and yet 
give so high a curve, all along mid-range, as to shoot right over all 
small game, and even deer and turkey, the aim, of course. being in 
the centre. I have never experimented to find out how high a curve 
the rifle will make at .55 one hundreths of this range and yet throw 
its bullets steady into the target. But I hazard the opinion that the 
curve may be 10 feet high at mid range, and yet the ball go steadily 
into the target for ten shots. I think a heavy bullet will go steadily, 
under a = cha: of powder, and perform, as I imagine it to do 
above. ere you have an illustration clearand forcible. Such im- 
nary shooting, you will see, would miss, by overshooting, an ele- 
phant at 100 yards, the aim being in the centre, and yet the bullets, I 
think, would all strike a ten-inch circle. From this explanation you 
will plainly see that something more than steady shooting is re- 
uired to make a good hunting rifle. Whatis it? A very flat curve, 
Gnd how do we get this? Answer: By a very high velocity of the 
bullet. And how do we get this very high velocity? Answer: By 
usiog a light ball and a heavy charge of powder. What rifles shoot 
the Tichtest of all bullets? Answer: Tne muzzle-loader. Then to 
sum up on this point: What rifles make the flattest curves ? Answer: 
‘The muzzle-loaders. No one can set aside this conclusion; because 
it is based on the philosophic principles which govern in the case. 

Practice, of course confirms the conclusion. 

I will now add another fact v7hich all must admit, that the breech- 
toader (as a rule) has much pate bullet friction than the muzzle- 
loader, and that this excess is to a great extent at the expense of the 
powder furce or to the velocity of the ball. It is this excess which in 
& grcat degree causes so much more recoil in the breech-loader than 
in the muzzle-loader. Why then on this point should the. muzzle- 
loader give a greater velocity to the bullet and therefore make a 
flatter curve than the breech-loader? Answer. Because the friction 
along the barrel is so much less. I roughly judge this difference in 
friction to be about as 1 to 10in favor of the muzzle-loader. This 
quantity, however, is widely variable, and this fact alone must tend 
greatly to inaccuracy in shooting. From what has been said it is 
self-evident that the muzzlé-loader can stand much the greatest 
charge of powder for the same amount of recoil, and will,jtherefore 
produce the flattest curve on the score of recoil. It can also stand 
quicker and stronger powder, for it has no shells to injure. 

I further ae add that it shoots the steadiest, mainly because 
the bullet is the best seated in the center of the bore, and witha 

cloth patch which never strips, as the patch in the breech- 
oader. 

Another strong point is, the muzzle-loader is wiped nearly clean as 

E the bullet (I always use a moist patch) goes down, and every shooter 
knows that a dirty rifle will not shoot near as well as a clean one. 

Thus the muzzle-loader has the inside track as follows: 

1. Ina light bullet, and the lightest of any—of equal bores. 

2. In a high velocity, and the highest of any—of equal bores and 
powder charge. 

8. In a fiat, and low curve, and the flattest of any—of equal bores 
and powder charge. 

4. In the least recoil, and much the least of any—of equal bores 
and powder charge. 

5. In using more and stronger powder than the breech-loader for 
equal bores. 

3. In cleanliness, and better cleaned than the breech-loader. 

7. In steadiness of shooting, and much steadier than the breech- 
loader. 

8. And the climax: In aotee the closest shooting rifle now in exist- 
ence, and the best hunting rifle in the world for short ranges (the 
only ranges now treated), except where 2 of firing is an es- 
sential. The ammunition must be the hunting ammunition. Up to 
—. the round ball shoots steadier than any, if not up to %or 
100yds. 

I see 1 have omitted to prove in its place that the breech-loaders 
do make high curves, especially when shot with such charges of 
powder as are generally used in hunting. In proof of this I refer 
your readers to the thirteen careful experiments made by your most 
reliable correspondent ** P.’’ in your columns September 1, 1881, with 
different kind of rifles. The charges of powder he used, as will be 
seen, were nearly double of those in ordinary hunting use. I have 
carefully examined these curves, and compared them with my own 
work on the 200yds. trajectory, and I indorse them, as approximatel 
and practically correct. On this you may rely. advise your read- 
ers to study them well and to profit by it. They are worth a whole 
volume of idle guess work (such as we generally have) to those who 
really wish to learn the solid, yet plain facts of rifle shooting. Some 
there are I see who never care to learn them. I do not allude to Mr. 
Duane. 

It will be seen that the majority of these curves prove that the 
bullets would have gone quite high over the back of a deer at mid- 
range, or better at 110yds, aiming on the center. As many may not 
have access to these curves I will stop here to introduce them. They 
are very valuable. 

‘‘p.’s’” EXPERIMENTS, SHOWING THE HEIGHS OF THIRTEEN CURVES AT 
110 YARDS IN A 2(0 YARDS RANGE. 


| 





s - : 
Boe G) & 
| 2 le | of 
a 4 Arms used, | = | 2 Ammunition. 
a| 3 te: 2 
Oo; | a | a 
a = —_ ! - _ paren REEEENaesEs 
] | 
.44 14.15) Win. Mod. °73 ~—| 40 | 200 |Canellured Win. Rep. Arms Co. 
.45 11.55| Win. Mod. °7 | % | 850 |Canellured Win. Rep. Arms Co. 
'45/11.70! Win. Mod. °76 | 60 | 300 '‘Canellured Win. Rep. Arms Co. 
.45 18.41/U. 8. Carbine | 70 | 405 |Frandkford Am. 1875 
.45 11.23)U. 8. Sp. rifle | 70 405 |Frankford Am. 1875 
.45}11.51|Sha’s sporting | 70 | 405 Canellured Union Met. Car. Uo. 
7 .40 10.39|Sha’s mid-range | 70 | 370 |Patched Union Met. Car. Co. 


550 |Patched Union Met. Car. Co. 
370 |Patched Union Met. Car. Co. 
275 |Exp., patched. P.-C. & H. No. 6 
275 |Exp., patched. P.-C. & H. No.6 
350 |Exp., patched. P.-C. & H. No. 6 
340 |Exp., patched. P.-C. & H. No. 6 


.45)10.35|Sha’s long-range} 105 | 

.40| 8.67|Sha’s sh.sporting| 90 

.40| 9.39|/Sha’s sh.sporting|100 

.40| 7.43|Sha’ssh.sporting/100 

.45, 7.19/Sha’s long-range|110 

.45) 7.06|Sha’s long-range /110 | 
! 





The shooting all along mid-range varies quiteslowly. Every one of 
these shots pass over a 13in. bullseye at 110 yards and over a 28in. 
one. So much for proof. Now reduce the heavy powder charges 
about one-third, in order to bring them within ordinary use, and you 
will see that a majority of these shots would have overshot an ordi- 
nary sized elk at 110 yards and the balance an ordinary sized deer, 
the aim being in the centers. 

Now look at my proof, and it will take but a few moments to learn, 
that something more than steady shooting into a bullseye’ is neces- 
sary to make a good hunting rifle. You will also learn that a flat 
trajectory or curve is an all-important factor in this question, and as 
hitherto stated, a flat curve and steady shooting must combine in the 
same rifie, to make it the best hunting rifle. 

These essential qualities are superlatively combined in the old 
Kentucky muzzle-loaders of ‘1776,’ and still more so in the later im- 
proved ones, since about 1840-5 and 50, when the conical bullet was 
adapted to their use. Fashion, which is stronger than law, rules 
alike in the rifie and in the court, and the muzzle-loader must await 
its own good time. A faithful servant has it ever been, and I will not 
shrink from doing it fair justice at all times and in all places. 

New RocugE.xe, April 6, 1883. Mas. H. W. MerRrRI.u. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
Since writing my reply to Maj. Merrill's last, I have discovered that 


is well known. 


says Mr. 
Duane, I do not see that it is essential in a hunting rifle, shot at ordin- 
ranges. Would not arifie that would place ten consecu- 
a ten-inch circle, at 200yds., answer all the purposes of 
areliabiearm? These are pertinent questions, and I will answer 


‘To question one I reply no! and that no hunter ever yet hunted with 
2 rifie which carried too close to suit him. And the pride of every 
hunter, as well as his success in game. lies in the great accuracy of 
game, the rifle is yaluable 


tof the 
rifie’s point black, and also of the hunting range. I have hunted over 
tw,nty years-right among small and large game, and I should know 
the value of close shooting, and I truly say I would not havea hunt- 
ing rifle for general purposes that would not take off a squirrel’s 
ds. if it were of 



















e great 
mountain hunter, and by Mr. Van aT another prominent Western 
hunter, you will see they state this thing just as strongly as I do, and 
no one can disregard such unbiased evidence with safety. None of 
us, be it remembered, have any axes to grind, and speak only for 


question second I reply no! I virtually covered this case in my 


Now, arifle may make ten consecutive shots in a ten-inch bullseye 
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THE BRWON GUN. 








he has made a mistake which nullifies his whole argument in favor of 
the muzzle-loader. 

The muzzle-loader string given in his letter of February 22 was 
measured from a diagram one-half the size of the actual ‘Gove tar- 
get;” so that the string should have been over 14in., instead of 7in., 
for fifteen shots, as he made it. 

This mistake is all the more remarkable, as angane reading the 
Major’s communication of March 22 would judge by its tone that he 
was as free from errors as I was prone tothem. Further comments 
seem unnecessary. 

I must reiterate my statement that a 914]b. breech loading mili 
rifle did make a string of 5in,in ten shots. And now the subject is 
closed as far asI am concerned. I will only add a recommendation 
to the Major to read the article on hunting rifles in your last issue by 
aati de ee To my mind, there is a good deal of sound common 
sense in it. 

By the way, can any of your readers inform me where the jute 
lubricating wads are to be obtained. I have tried our oe gun 
stores mga. 48. DUANE. 

APRIL 6. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR. 


HE regular work of the season spent on the range with the 
competition of Wednesday, April 18. It was the first of the 
series of practice shoots arranged by the directors for the advance- 
ment of men wishing to enter fur places on the International Team. 
These matches run up to the opening of the formal competitions on 
May 14, and give an excellent drill over the ranges to be usea in the 
big. match. e conditions of these shoots are: 
ntrance fee fifty cents each match. One re-entry allowed. Match 
commonces each day at 10:30 A. M., and no original entry received 
after that hour. Re-entries must be taken before leaving the 200 
and 800 yard firing point. Seven shots at each distance. o sight- 
ing shots allowed within one-half hour of the commencement of the 
match. Position to conform to regulations of International Match. 
Any rifle, open — No cleaning allowed except between ranges. 
Those proposing to enter the competition for places on the Inter- 
national Team may count qualifying scores made in these matches. 
30, 20, 15, 10 and 5 per cent. of the entrance fees will be dis- 
tributed each day to the winners of Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th place, 
and the competitor making the highest aggregate total at all dis- 
tances in six competitions (three of each stage), shall be given a 
trophy or money (optional), value $20; to the second in same, the 
same, value $15, and to the third in same, the same, value $10. 
On April 18 the ranges covered were the 200, 500 and 600yds. 
a fair shooting day, but the general want of practice and the un- 
familiarity with the arms are reflected in the comparatively poor 
scores made. The leading ones were as follows: 


A. B. Van Heusen—Brown Kittie. 


It was 


W0yds, 500yds. 600yds. Total. 
544543 3-228 4835555431 245535 5—29 
W. Miiton Farrow—Brown Rifie. 
43444542 545544 5-32 5652445 3-2 88 
J. H. Brown—Brown @ifle. 
454445 5-31 55455 4 4-32 8325352-4 &s& 
G. Joiner—Brown Rifle. 
434444431 0435385 4-2 4545544 31 & 
T. W. Griffiths—Brown Rifle. 
44444332 544355 5-31 853544529 86 
T. J. Dolan—Remington Rifle. 
454544430 524445 4-28 3453544 28 86 
F. Stuart—Sharp Rifle. 
444554 5-31 443444 5-— 4414245-27 86 
U. E. Wood—Brown Rifle. 
444443427 453454 5-30 445405 2-2 81 
J. Paulding—Brown Rifle. 
844444 4-27 35325 5 5—28 32023 4 4-18 73 


C. E. Robbins—Remington Rifle. 
55344038-% 0204542-17 Retired. 


On Saturday, April 21, tne long ranges were tried, but a most 
tricky wind knocked the scores down greatly, the best standing as 
follows: 

C. F. Robbins—Gibbs Rifle. 
1,000yds. ae. 
‘ 


900yds. d 
0345245-3 553543 3-28 


T. J. Dolan—Remington Rifle. 
255333 3-24 522522 2-20 


J. H. Brown—Brown Rifle. 
245254527 202423 4-17 70 


W. M. Farrow—Brown Rifle. 


800yds. 
843Rn4 4 4-22 
4538245 3-26 70 


24443 4 5-26 


455405 5-27 384353 5 5—29 004383 40-18 69 
F. Alden—Kemington Rifle. 

222245421 53343 45-27 520323 2—17 65 
J. Smith—Brown Rifle. 

485443427 084533 4—22 034420 0—13 62 
F. Stuart—Brown Rifle. 

525445 5—80 25300 2 38-15 503020 3—13 58 

8. S. Guy, Jr.—Remington Rifle. 
343305 0-18 0332000—8 0000000—0 26 


G. Joiner—Brown Rifle. 
044425 5-24 

T. W. Griffiths—Brown Rifle. 
24205 0 3—16 Ret. 


2035545-% 500020 Ret. 


252223 5-19 


ZETTLER vs. ESSEX.—New York, April 21.—The rifle match 
between the Zettler Team and the Essex Team of Newark, N. Y., 
resulted in a victory for the Zettler Team with the best score ever 
made on ourrange. The match was shot Wednesday evening, April 
19. Conditions—Creedmoor targets reduced to gallery distance, ten 
shots per man, possible fifty points: 


Zettler Rifle Team. 
ou iekngn cine beesines and §5555555 5 50 
SpE EN ole dig since 6n.cecenenaees $63 565554655 5 5& 5—49 
NE oon, we we ae coaneseeske 5645655555 5 549 
DEE. fu scvnncqisesréeunex sae 555555545 44 
DOIN 5s oacccosscosscsessccccesol, & 2.8 8 8.8, 8 Ga 
Ls. chy bscakapestvnei-deseaes 55545455 5 5—48 
Co, ne rere §55546545 4 547 
MNES Sh cc cc sto eaenseedasee ~—~5S 5555465465 447 
EE circ hcaveencous (osenkuee 55544555 4 44 
MINTS, occas rincass seis eau pane 6544444655 v7 





48 y 
H 
4554455 
4555455555— 
55455454554 
445545445545 
845445544543 
44—434 





THE BROWN RIFLE. 


—_ Brown Rifle shown in its general features above is an entirely 
new weapon, brought out to meet the demands of the Interna- 
tionalM atch. The special point aimed at in its design was to create 






a@ weapon which should be able to fire shot after shot continuously 
without cleaning. It embraces a ‘humber of novel points, which are 
to be by letters patent, applied for, but not yet granted. It 
isa & need arm distinctly military in its build, yet capable of 


. = “re s, It has not yet been tried 
ro ) eats of a hot July day on an American range, 
but there are mod tions, which promise to vanquish that béte noir 
of a non-cleanin match—the leading of the barrel. It carries the 
heayy charge of the old American small-bores, and with a very 
In place of the old sharp shoulder, where the cartridge 

stops and the rifling begins, Mr. Brown uses a long, sloping 

so that where the upset comes there is no tearing of the patch 

and ¢onsequent stripping of the bullet. 











WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—I inclose scores made at Benning’s. 
We had a ver pright, sunny day. but with a medium strong and 
very tricky wind. Our practice at the Seng renee has been confined 
to getting elevations, etc. We will probably begin tri-weekly prac- 


tice at once, but so far the weather has been abouninable. 
W. L. Cash. 


5—83 
5-82 


5 5 
5 5 
4 4 5—31—96 


oe pe 


4 4-28 
5 4-34 
4 5—338—95 


OO 
am oho 


ook 
em OTe 


5—29 

5—33 

5 5—82—04 
BOSTON, April 21.—The regular weekly matches were continued 

at the Walnut Hill Range to-day. The day was unfavorable for 

shooting conditions, the wind blowing hard from 8 to 11 o’elock. The 

best scores of the day are appended: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


Oe 


4 
5 
5 


Oe ee 


4 
4 
4 













6456545 5 5 5-47 
46455465 4 546 
545455465 4-46 
45556564654 44 
455456548 44 
44554445 44 
4544405 4 44 
§83 45545 4 442 
564544445 448 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 
JN Frye -5 446555565 5 447 
W Fisher 4454465655 5 445 
W Gardner 445544465 5 5-45 
J B Thomas 645554444 545 
J Francis (mil 445454465 5 444 
I orgs s 15 cc citawasweccoumeade ‘4 6444544 4-4 
W Gardner.... 958998 75 7 9% 
eos vcs cid cecnuecacsmecesenscee 84894510 9 4 5—64 
Rest Match. 
MIE acc coe cc cadence cee 101010 91010 810 9 9—95 
SN i5<6s04cceahcel eae eee 1010 81010 710 8 10 10—93 
DRANG 55555 = in eiaieha sai nsssse 101010 8 9 95 9 7 1—86 
THE TRAP. 





PROVIDENCE, R. 1., April 20, 1883.—Record of the two last shoots 
of the Narragansett Gun Club, for their silver cup, fifteen clay 
igeons, eighteen yards rise, March 22, 1883. 

y H Sheldon. ..111111011111111—14_ G@ J Crandall. . .101001111111010 —10 
GW Cary...... 010111111111111—13 G Anthony..... 001001111001101— 38 


E W Tinker. .. .011111111110111—18 O A Baker..... 100010001001011— 6 


PH Baker. ... .111110001110111—11 
pril 5, 1883. 
W HSheldon. ..1111111111i1110—14_G J Crandall. ..101101100111010— 9 


J B Valentine. .110101111111101—12 G Anthony..... 101011010010101— 8 
W G Crandall. .110101111111101—12. F E Perkins ...000000110111101— 7 
CH Perkins, Jr.111001101111110—11 A CGreen...... 001100000000010— 3 
S D Green, Jr. .011011100111110—11 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—There was a large attendance April 19 at the 
shooting match, held under the auspices of the Niagara County 
Sporting Club, on the Fair Grounds. any shooters were present 
from out of town, Buffalo, Rochester, Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, St. 
Catherine’s, Ont., Youngstown, Hartland and Newfane being repre- 
sented. The balls used were the improved production made by the 
Composition Target Ball Co., of Lockport, and gave excellent satis- 
faction, the universal opinion being that glass balis must become a 
thing of the past, as the composition balls are very much cheaper 


than eo. and are better in every way. The Niagara County Shoot- 
ing Club have used nothing but composition for three years. 
ist match, ten composition balls, Card rotating trap, 18yds. rise: 

GOR... 000% 1111000111—7 Jas Carter............ 1000100—2 
Geo Barker.......... 0001110011—5 C Freeman......... 0011000000-—2 
TP TUR, 5005 wesened 0011100011—5 CH Freeman........ 0011100110—5 
Wm Gombert........ 0111110011—7__H Killick............. 0010011000—3 
HC Howard......... 1000111110—6 C Ripson............. 00001001103 
I H Andrews......... 0111110111—8 Ed Whitcomb...... -0010011001— 
BERG ccsessccene 11001110016 _F J Moyer............ 0011110010—5 
JH Jowitt.......:.05 1110010111—7 J Dowding........... 0001001010—3 
es oss. c cd dece 1011000010—4_ Geo H Moody........ 0001110110—5 
A WORRREE. .... 000 su 0001100000—2 H Mosier........ .... 0001001010—3 


Mr. I. H. Andrews, of § 
and Jewitt divided 2d; 
Geo. H. Moody won 4th. 
Ten composition balls, Card trap, set to throw straight away, 


neerport, took ist; Mr. E. Smith Gombert 
r. Howard and Mr. Rose divided 3d; Mr. 






18yds. rise: 

J H Andrews......... 1011100011—6 Geo Moody........... 1100001111—6 
SEE INN 6 oso o.s.00 coe 1011100011—6 M McGowan. ........ 0001000000—1 
Wm Gombert........ 1110011111—8 Chas Ripson......... 0110000000—2 
HC Howard..... ... 0000000001—1 Geo Whitaker........ 0100110000—3 
James Carter.... ...0010001000—2 J Moyer.............. 0111001110—6 
JH Jewitt........... 1111001111—8 H Killick............. 0110111000—5 
EE A O06... 0tscescet 1000011100—4 H Mosier... ..... . .0001000000—1 
Geo Woods........... 0001110011—5 Ed Whitcomb.. . .1011010000—4 
Geo Barker. .0001001000—2 N H Whittaker...... 0001111100—5 





Fred Lewis .. 0000000000—O 

Mr. J. H. Jewitt and Wm. Gombert divided ist. Ties for second 
were shot down to Andrews and Moyer, and were then divided. 
Henry Killick won 3d. H. A. Rose and Ed. Whitcomb divided 4th. 






Essex Tean—J. Coppersmilh 48, J. McCullin 48, J. Bayer 47,L. | Ten composition balls, every direction, Card rotating trap, 18yds. 
Phals 47, C. Meisel 46, V. Hesse 46, W. Watts 46, W. Felts 46, A. Wel- | Tise: 
ters 44, J. Hugel 42; total 460. seventeen points in favor of the Zet- | J H Andrews.. ....1111011111— 9 M McGowin.........0111000110— 5 
tler Club.—M. D. Warp, Sec’y. JH Jewett.. ..1000111111— 7 G Whitaker.... ....1011000000— 3 
bee ..1110001111— 7 G Woods....... .... 0011110110— 6 
NEWARK, N. J.—First match in series of three, shot on range of | EH Smith........... 1111111111—10 F J Moyer... ....... 0111100010— 5 
the Celluloid Club: 0110001100— 4 H Killick............ 0001111011— 6 
Celluloid R. C. ..1111011101I— 8 E Whitcomb........ 1111001111— 8 
PE. ingress cwaige 544544445443 1110111011— 8 W Dewhirst......... 1011111000— 6 
wo Lyons aceles mall 45555545—46 ..1111001111I— 8 D C Freeman....... 0011111000— 5 
WA Vreeland...... 4545555454—46 ‘ 0111100111— 7 
McAVO7.....,.....03 544555544445 E. H. Smith took first, J. H. Andrews took second, Wm. Gombert 
W Turner........... 5435455445—44 and J. A. Jewitt divided fourth, Geo. H. Moody won third in shooting 
H Babbitt........... 4554455455—46 off ties. Many of the above gentlemen expect to take part in the 
CF Jackson........ 4545454555 State tournament to be held at Niagara Falls in June. This being 
Se EE. ign oceyeate 4344405355—37 the opening match of the season the scores will easily show that the 
S$ T Simmonds...... 8 gunners as wellas the guns must have been rusty.—H. K 
F Parberry......... 455455455547 LONG ISLAND SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—A meeting of this 
oe —— | association will be held at the rooms of the Fountain Gun Club, 451 
456 | Flatbush avenue, on Friday evening, April 27, at 8o’clock, toreceive 
The second match was shot on the Frelinghuysen rong? on ex the report of the committee appointed td make arrangements for a 
evening 9s follows: Plymouth—J. L. Sommers 47, J. O'Neil 46, C. E. | tournament, to receive the names of the delegates from the clubs to 
Baldwin 46, E. Pollard 44, C. H. Townsend 46, P. L. Sommers 47, G. | the association, and for the transaction of other business that may 
Kinney a M. Townes S ‘- Bremer ¢ 48, J. Rhodes 47. Cel be presented. ‘You amp earnestly requested to be present, and to 
ve : , Vreélan Brap , W. Cox 46, er | a members — 
44, Babbitt 41, er 44, MeAyoy 40, C. Fj = . soy of your club as far as possible. ENRY THORPE, 














FOREST AND STREAM. 
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she and the work about her are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye, 
and this is not what is und as applied to a vessel called a tug. 
At the sume time, into consideration her professed capa- 






























WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The regular Saturday's shoot of 
the Capital City Gun Club resulted as follows. Fifteen clay pigeons 
each; trap, 18yds. rise, screened; 4th notch: 


McKelden...... 011011101111100—10 _Hosford ........ 011001110100001—7 | bilities, which are of much more consequence to those who travel by 
RRC eae sso eens 101011110101101—10 Morhous........ 001101100106100—6 | sea, weare of opinion that it would pay the owners of the elegant 
Es c04-asue 011100101101111-10 Wadsworth .....100100101010010—6 | looking and tolerably modeled smooth water steamer to try her with 
Farnsworth .. .001011110101110— 9 Young.......... 001010010010110—6 | weights on board of an inexpensive kind, before going to the expense 
McLeod.... .... 011010110110110— 9 King ........... 100000100001101—5 | of building for her the new machinery she is now about to have put 
Eldridge.... ... 111000111010001— 8 Charles......... 001 1 | into her. ‘ 

MU ccs, «cose 001011010101010— 7 Goodrich.... ... 00001 1 The vessel is professedly the model from which big ships are to be 


built, which are to take us across the Atlantic much faster than we 
are now taken, and it is certainly desirable that we should go 
steadily, and withcut that rolling motion which all who make it their 
business = pleasure to cross “the pond”’ in rough weather have to 
put up with. 

Fot welahes be put on board her, the center of gravity of each 
weight thus put on board to be both longitudinally and vertically in 


J. E. HosForp. 


WINSTED, Conn., April 19.—The second prize shoot for the season 
of 1883 of the Winsted Gun Club, was held at their new grounds Wednes- 
day P. M., April 18, with the following result; 1 trap, screened, l5yds. 
rise, 25 clay pigeons. 

VA Blakeslee <BR Fe oo cccdicccescesacesvescss 15 
F C Recor atdge weed 





J K Camp ............... the same ition as the modeler of the vessel designed that the 
> — Rees neta Tee ie a boiler, engines, coals and other weights to make her complete should 
nak Witeh Sea... ;...0s¢< 0c ** 6 | be. When such weights are in ‘ition and the designer pronounces 
HE Es ROBGEW. 5.5.00 -ocnee eons 16 WBPhelps..................s..... 7 | Ber at the trim he desired she should be, then let the vessel be towed 


out to sea by a powerful tug, and when out at sea let her be towed 

through the sea as fast as the tug can tow her, and with such a length 

= ame steel wire tow rope that her abilities as a sea boat are not 
am) A 

The ex mse of doing this would be but a flea bite of the expense 
of build and fitting her with machinery, and she would then be 
tested as to her capabilities as a steady sea-going ship as efficient] 
as it is ble to test these qualities in her at the speed at whic 
she could be towed. 

Some reliable data would thus be arrived at of what anyone she 
would cut when fitted complete with the same weights on ard as 
are to drive her at the immense d that is claimed for her and for 
the vessels which are to be built for the Atlantic quick transit ser- 
vice from her model. 

Opinions are worth but little, and experience teaches us to be 
careful of expressing opinions of ships of which we do not know the 
full particulars. In this case, however, opinion is scarcely asked for. 
We are surrounded by stiff and unsteady ships. We know what the 
Symondite model is ina seaway. We know tbat the Symondite ships 
were sow with a heavy rig for their propulsion, and we know 
that when the rig of these ships was cut down that their capers were 
worse than when the big rig was upon them. 

We can, from cursory observation of this model quick transit ~— 
when on dock, see that she may be classed among the Symondi 
family. We are at the same time told that she is to go to sea with- 
out masts, and that she will go at an extreme s 


GULF CITY GUN CLUB.—Officers for the ensuing year, elected 
March 21: President, O. J. Semmes; Vice-President, Wm. B. Holt; 
Secretary, John F. Summersell; Treasurer, J. 8. Alexander, Jr.; 
Attorney, D. H. Lay; Executive Committee, E. Cane, L. H. Ken- 
aon, H: P. Vass, G. W. Turnstall,-C. J. Garfer, R. C. Kennedy, and 
W.T. Marshall. Match at tame birds, strong flyers, steady wind be- 
hind shooters; 80 single birds, 80 yards: 

Vass..... 10111111111010011010100010010 0-17 
Tunstall.000101111111011011111001100011—19 
10 double, 20 yards. 

Vem... «- 11111111011100101111—16 Tunstall... .11110011101110111111—16 


FOREST CITY GUN CLUB.—Rockford, Ill., April 18, 1883.—Rotary 
trap, glass balls, 18yds. rise: 
J P ¥ilison Ecnh vend ebhdn dea Rkdaeeks os Cugees 1101111711100111110110001—18 
1111101110101111011111110—20 
Hutebins ..... 1111111011111110111111111—28 
JA Ellison. 1101101111110110111010111—19 
BN cab cc 5c bxcccacecbacn’ ceeccuetoasend 0111011191110111111110111—20 
irks n0k0i dose nceéisenvnceskeneipeousues 1111011111111111111lw —19 


Thurston ........ 





MALDEN (MASS.) GUN CLUB.--A regular weekly shoot was held 
on the afternoon of April 21, when a fair attendance of sportsmen 
were present. Following are the winners in the sweepstake matches: 

First event (five birds)—Fielding, first; Hopkins and Sanborn, 
second; Clark, third. 

Second event (tive birds)—Sawyer, first; Fielding and Durand, 
second; Hop;ins and Keating, third. 

Third event (seven birds)--Sawyer, first; Fielding, second; Hanford, 
third; Hopkins and Durand, fourth. 

Fourth event (five birds)—Clark and Keating, first; Sanborn and 
Dean, second; Hopkins, third. 

Fifth event—Jones and Waters, first; Fielding and Clark, second; 
Keating and Sawyer, third. 

Sixth event (five birds)—Clark, first; Dean, second; Hopkins, third. 

= event (five birds)—Dean, first; Sawyer, second; Short, 
third. 

Eighth event (five birds)—Clark and Fielding, first; Dean second; 
Sawyer. third. 

An “all comers’’’ match was opened ow for prizes in coin 
amounting to $30, the conditions being: Ten birds to constitute a 
score, which may be shot on any regular day; the aggregate of five 
best scores to count, class shooting. The match will close July 4, at 
noon, when the ties, if any, will be shot off. Following are the best 
scores made to-day: Fielding, 9; Dean, ‘8; Hopkins, 7; Waters, 7; 
Wemyss, 6; Buffum, 4. 


Pachting and Canoeing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


signed and rigged for conveying a cargo which nominally fills them 


tried models by giving them a big rig. 





THE SCHOONER YACHT GRAYLING. 


HE centerboard schooner yacht Grayling, built by Messrs. C. & 

R. Poillon, foot of Bridge street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for Mr. L. A. 

Fish, of the Atiantic and New York yacht ciubs, was launched on 
Monday last. Her dimensions are as follows: 

Length over all, 91ft.; iength on load water line, 8ift. 6in.; extreme 

breadth, 28ft.; breadth on load water line, 22ft. 7in.; depth, 8ft. 3in. ; 

draft 3ft. aft of stem, 2ft. 6in.; draft aft, 5ft. 9in.; draft with board, 









through the sea 
(twenty-two knots we think it is claimed) steadily, and that she will 
not roll. She may do all this, and the disagreeable motions we have 
been liable to may be surmounted in this professedly newly modeled 


vessel. 

If this is the result of the proposed trial at sea, it will demonstrate 
that the designer of the Meteor lias given such study to his design 
that he has the centers through which she makes her evolutions 
rightly adjusted, and that he can, with a ship with great meta-centric 
height, and low center of weights, command great stability and 
steadiness of motion. As naval architects, FoREsT AND STREAM can 
only come to the same conclusion that we arrived at when the 
Symondite model was tested some years ago, and to the same con- 
clusion that is forced upon us every day, when we see vessels de- 


from keelson to upper or hurricane deck beams, and then a cargo of 
railway iron, or other close stowing material, is put into them deep 
down in their bottoms, and they are sent to see with the same rig 
they had when loaded with a cargo that filled them. We know the 
result of such badly loaded ships, and we may fairly assume what 
will be the result of a ship with, as we have said before, a high meta 
center and low weights, without the steadiness added to such well- 


portance are liable to delay. 


FIXTURES. 


May 24—Toronto Canoe and Skiff Races. 

May 26—Quincy Y. C., Mass., Spring Regatta. 

May 30—South Boston Y. C., Open Matches. 

May 30—Pennsylvania Y. C. 

May 30—Atlantic Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30—New Haven Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 31—Atlantic Y. C , Opening Cruise. 

June 9—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
June 11—Quaker City Y. C. 

June 16—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
June 18—New Jersey Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 20—New Haven Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 21—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 23—Seawanhaka Corinthian Matches. 

June 23—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
June 25—Williamsburg Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 30 to July 4—Chicago Annual Matches. 

July 4—Larchmont Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

July 7—Beverly Y. C.. Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 14—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
July 2i1—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
July 28—Larchmont Y. C . Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
Aug. 83 and 4—Chicago Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

Aug. 4—New York Y. C., Rendezvous at New Port. 

Aug. 4—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. Second Championship. 
Aug. 4—New Haven Y. C., Annual Cruise. 5 






knees throughout. The wales’and garboards are of 3in. oak, an 
mahogany. 


mast, 39ft.; foretopmast, 35.t.; bowsprit, outboard, 22ft. 6in.; ma 
boom, 54ft.; main gaff, 29ft.; fore gaff, 26ft.; jibboom, 19ft. 


wings a wide floor is secured. The decorations are rich and suit 


sails of the Grayling are by Sawyer.—N. Y. Herald. 


14ft.; height of freeboard, 3ft. 2in.; length of centerboard, 19ft. 4in. 
The keel is of white oak, moulded 16in. and sided 18in., and the 
keelson is 10in. by 12in. The frames are of white oak and hackma- 
tack, Sin. by 10in. at the heel and 8in. square at the top. The plank- 
sheer is 3in. thick. The stanchions are of locust and extra heavy, 
and the rail is of 8in. oak. The ceiling is of Georgia pine 3in. thick. 
‘| The deck frames are 6in. by 8in., with lodge, bosom and hanging 
the 

lanking throughout is of 24in. white oak, tree-nailed and butt- 
Bolted. The deck is finished bright, and the deck fittings are of 


The Grayling’s spars are as follows: Mainmast, above deck, 68ft.; 
foremast, above decks, 65ft.; doublings, 8ft. 6in. and 8ft.; ee 
in 


Tnere is ample head room below. The saloon is spacious and lofty, 
and as there are no berths in it and the sofas stand well back in the 


able, but not overwrought. The finish is of mabogany and the 
interior of the trunk is adorned with embossed arabesques. Oppo- 
side the companionway is a fire-place of polished brass, surrounded 
with a border of tiles and surmounted by mantel shelves of mahogany. 
On the pediment that crowns this mantel is the quotation from Ten- 
nyson’s “Brook” that suggested the name of the vessel. Forward of 
the saloon on the starboard side is a large stateroom for the owner. 
It is finished with light colored wood. Beyond this is the bathroom 
and the captain’s stateroom. On the port side are staterooms for 
guests, and forward of these the pantry. Then, extending from side 
to side, is the galley, to which great attention has been paid. The 


Aug. 6--New Bedford Rendezvous at New London. 

Aug. 8—New Bedford Annual! Cruise. 

Aug. 10—American Canoe Association Meeting at Stoney Lake. 

Aug. 11—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 

Aug. 18—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 

Aug. 21, 22, 1 geet Canoe Association Regatta at Stoney 
e. 

Aug. 24—American Canoe Association Meeting at Stoney Lake. 

Aug. 25—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 

Sept. 4—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 

Sept. 8—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 

Sept. 10—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship, 

Sept. 15—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 


The general Pro of this yacht are nominally those of the 
Montauk, built last year by Mr. Sam Platt. Some smart racing 
should be the result of the meeting of these two yachts. They both 
have a liberal allowance of centerboard, and when in sufficient 
water, with their immense side thrust defense lowered to its full 
depth—thus drawing as much water as a four thousand ton Atlantic 
steamer—they should outstep any keel boat afloat if the theory of 
small displacement, large statical stability, and great proportional 
latent resistance is any guide. With a free sheet and tolerably 
smooth water they are very fast, and as Forest anD STREAM has 
repeatedly remarked, those who will, for the sake of being taken 
along under such special circumstances, forego all seagoing qualities, 
and put up with outfits that are not prepared for buffeting with a 
hard blow and rough water, ought, now and then, to be indulged 








Sept. 22—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 


THE DOMED-DECK QUICK-TRANSIT SHIP. 


HE dome deck steam tug Meteor is now lying at the dock of 
Delamater’s Lron works, Thirteenth street and North River, pre- 
paratory to having a change of engines. Since her launch in 
September last from the yard at Nyack she has been lying at the 
foot of Market street, and was there fitted with her motive power. 
There was a coiled tube boiler, which was tested up to 850lbs. pressure 
per squareinch. There were two engines of a novel type. They 
were annular compound. The inner or high pressure cylinder was 
944 by 20in., the outer or low pressure cylinder was 20 by 20%in. 
The cranks were placed at quarters, so that there is no dead point of 
work, and the power is equal at all points of the revolution. The 
cost of the engines was about $10,000, and the entire outlay upon the 
novel craft about $90,000. She is 156ft. long over all and 136 on the 
water line. Her breadth of beam 1s 23ft. and depth of hold 17ft. 
With coal on board she draws about 7ft. forward and 12ft. aft, and 
many things are claimed for the vessel in the way of speed and sea 
going qualities. She is the property of a Boston corporation, which 
holds a number of patents upon the plan, and it is the expressed 
intention of the company to build large, swift Atlantic liners on the 
same model should this small tug prove a success. The experiment 
thus far has been very unfortunate. The engines were not put in 
according to the directions of the patentee of the annular method, 
and im place of having the heads of the high pressure cylinders bolted 
snugly down he claims that a space was left permitting the escape of 
the steam into both cylinders at once, and yesterday when the shaft 
had taken a half turn the cranks came to centers and the pressure 
of steam being equal on both sides the machinery refused to budge 
another inch. Now it is proposed to lift out these cylinders, and 
keeping the same arrangement of shaft, replace them separated 
cylinders of the ordinary high and low pressure type. The matter 
has formed the topic of much gossip and laughable comment among 
the builders of marine engines, and there is considerable feeling 
also among the Boston financial backers of the enterprise over the 
delay of several months which the change of engines will necessitate. 
—New York Herald, April 12. 
We think our weeny sarcastic in calling this effusion of 
naval architecture ‘‘a tug.” Sheis inno senseatug. For the time 
















with success. 
The money the owners of such modeled craft have to expend in 


and the water is a little rough—that time when the fairly propor- 
tioned boat with a draft of water which is measured by the bulk rule 


whatever extent will benefit her without being taxed for the help it 


bulk she is ready to take whatever turns up, be it ever so rough, the 
comfort remains, that much pleasure is to be had in the consolation 
that one’s friends in the cutter type of model can report on their ar- 
rival at the desired port of destination, that he’s sure the 
centerboarder is safe. He will be able to tell the friends 
of the centerboarder that when he started it blew a 
cap full of wind and looked nasty, and that, as it blows hard now, a 
telegram to the port he left will find her party composed and resigned 
to their fate. If retort oe to form a part of the cutter owner’s na- 
ture, he may be tempted to explain to inquirers that no doubt the 
centerboarder’s party are indulging in the pleasant thought of wish- 
ing the room inside the yacht was not disturbed by the division of 
her entire fittings for the accommodation of the centerboard, as in 
that case the fairly broad space which might be had could be in- 
dulged in by people of short stature for a hop, to tbe tune of the 
large, Sees crew in the forecastle. Some amusement might 
then be had until the wind had anated its force and the water be- 
came again tolerably smooth. 

Still, the questionable hypothesis remains—is small displacement, 
large statical stability and great proportional latent resistance right 
for a yacht. The definition of yacht is, a pleasure boat; and can 
there be pleasure in knowing that one’s friends, day after day, go the 
distance set forth in the prcgramme of a cruise or of a race, and the 
= is wild that they prepare for it and tackle it, while the owner of 
a big craft has to lay at anchor? The answer is like Parnell’s 
unwritten language; it isareply to be felt, one that disturbs the 
stomach more than all the pitching and heaving any cutter form of 
model was ever driven through, for the former disturbs, while the 
latter merely gives to the fishes that which our nature is best clear 
of. When a man has buffeted with nature’s disturbed elements, see 
his inner self shining through his enlivened eye and ruddy cheek; it 


she will not even be shoved, much less will she tug. She is what is | does one’s heart good to look upon him. In the nature of things 
understood somewhat yachtlike in appearance. In a general sense ' afloat, he has the inward satisfaction of knowing that he and his boat 


handling the big kites such boats are obliged to be draped with to 
blow their immense beam through the water, should warrant some 
return. If the centerboarder has to down hook when a blow comes on, 
is paid for (while the centerboarder lowers her side, thrust defence to 


is to her) goes on her way rejoicing, revelling in the fact that for her 








have done their duty, by proving that a yacht with large statical 
stability, small displacement and great proportional latent res istance 
are the opposite Fone of a well-proportioned yacht. 

The designer of this new addition to our flat-iron type of yacht, 
Mr. Phil worth, is most unquestionably clever in modeling this 
type of craft. Forest anp STREAM has ener given him all the 
praise it is possible to load him with. He so whittles the block 
about, and his friend, Mr. John Prague, takes so much pains to pro- 
duce fair lines of what Elsworth desires, that nothing too praise- 
worthy can be said of their productions asa piece of work, and as 
we say before, if yachtsmen willput up with such accommodation 
as this type of boat gives them, and do not mind the expenditure for 
Sees and management for the pleasure they get out of such 
modeled craft, no one should object to their apparent extravagance 
It remains still to be considered whether such extravagance is do. 
ing = good to the genera] improvement of the model of vessels, 
not only for yachts, but for those by which our daily wants are sup- 
pee The form of yachts must necessarily shape the ideas of the 

uilders of our fishing, coasting and ocean-going vessels, and no one 
can be blind enough to think that while such proportions as 3.75 of 
beam for length is given to yachts like Montauk and Grayling, they 
= showing these builders forms in which seagoing qualities can be 
We say nothing about depth in the foregoing; so far as depth bet 
low water is concerned, have sharpies with two feet in and five fee 
out of water if blowing along before the wind is all that is required’ 
but do give the vessels more length, so they can have some depth of 
bulk about them—say for vessels of Montauk and Grayling's ton- 
nage, not less than five beams for their length on the water ine. It 
dimensions of this kind were adopted with the depth in the water 
Montauk indulges in, some move would be made in the right direc- 
tion, and Elsworth, with scope given him to have whatever depth 
of centerboard he preferred, would model a vessel that would be 
safe under most circumstances to take any cruise the New York or 
the surrounding leading clubs projected, and models would be pro- 
duced as favorable for their fairness as Elsworth's are now, and 
which might be copied by those who supply boats to our fishermen 
and for coasting purposes. 


ONTARIO YACHTING NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The iceis rapidly disappearing from our land-locked waters, and 




























































season will be begun. It seems probable that the season now open- 
ing will be one of the liveliest in racing circles that we have had for 
several years past, as the famous Katie Gray and equally well-known 
Emma will fight their battles over again, while the new twelve- 
tonner which Cuthbert has now in hand here, and another of the 
same size which Dave Claus is building at Brighton, will disptue the 
championship of the lakes (in their class) with the famous flyers 
above mentioned. In anticipation of a hard struggle for victory the 
Katie Gray (which is now the pride of Oswego, where she is owned 
by Mr. W. B. Phelps, Jr.) has undergone a thorough overhauling by 
experienced hands, has had a new suit of canvas made for her, and 
is now in first-class racing trim. The Emma must also be in excel- 
lent condition, as her owner (Mr. John Cooper, of Toronto), recently 
offered to match her for $1,000 a side against any twelve-tonner on 
the lakes. The meeting between the four craft above particularized 
will be worth going many miles to see,as they are the premiers of 
their size—on fresh water at least—and I very much doubt whether 
cabin sloops of their size and sailing with fixed ballast exist any- 
where else that cau beat them. 

The new one which Cuthbert has in hand promises to be very fast 
judging from her model. She is 30ft. keel, 10ft. 10in. beam, and will 
draw 2ft. 10in. of water aft. As to Mr. Offord’s new craft, 1 can learn 
nothing except that she is to measure 12 tons. These latter craft, 
will be larger by over a ton than either the Emma or Katie Gray, and 
this superior bulk ought to give them the victory. 

The steam yacht (55ft. x 9ft. Gin.) which Cuthbert is building, wil) 
soon be ready for the machinery. She is a handsome craft, apd will 
be speedy, her guaranteed speed being 12 miles per hour. 

Two cock-and- bull stories about the Atalanta have of late been cir. 
culated through the press. One was that she had been made as 
smooth as a piano box, and that Cuthbert would sail her in another 
match for the America’s Cup. The other “yarn’’ was, that Mr. J. 
Ross Cumming, principal owner of the yacht, would take her ta 
Chicago on the occasion of the great regatta there. 

It is only necessary to say, in reference to the first assertion, that 
the Atalanta has lainin the water all the winter, her bottom being 
thickly covered with barnacles that gathered on her at New York, but 
from which the fresh water has probably freed her ere this. Her own- 
ers (of whom Mr. Cumming is not one), have no intention of challeng- 
ing again for “‘the’’ cup (which they could do by joining the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron of Halifax), as they resent the shabby con- 
duct of the New York Y. C. in shutting out competition from clubs 
located on the inland waters, and no longer regard the America’s 
cup as the emblem of the world’s championship, because of the re- 
strictions above alluded to. The Atalanta may go to Chicago, but 
there is no certainty that she will do so. 

Mr. Wm. Pike (Treasurer B. Q. Y. C.) will alter the rig of his keel 
sloop Sylvia to that of a cutter, and lower her ballast, hoping by this 
means to improve her speed. Port Tack. 
BELLEVILLE, Ont., April 19. 


MAKING READY FOR THE TUG OF WAR. 


Tue OLpD Jutta or N. Y. ¥.C.—The old celebrity is said to have 
been ballasted below her trim last year. She is to be lightened for 
the forthcoming season, and, so far as practicable, in her old form. 
Though she did weil at times, the result of the summer’s work was 
not satisfactory. Now it is intended that the area of her sails shal 
be somewhat larger. The bowsprit is to be made longer, and a fore- 
stay set up at the knightheads. The gaff will also be longer, to bal. 
ance the jncreased length of the bowsprit. She is being put into 
shape at Chappell’s wharf, New London, and will go into commission 
on May 10. 

Tue Stoop Miscurer, of the N. Y. Y. C.,is to have a new suit of 
sails this season. She has been out of commission the past year, as 
her owner has been in Europe, and the successful defender of the 
America’s cup is again to be put in racing trim and will be ready at 
an early date to meet all comers. Gracie, Fanny, Mischief and tnt. 
degarde come into line. 

THe Bepourn CuTrTer.—This cutter, belonging to Vice-Commodore 
A. Rogers, 8. Y. C., New York, is having her mast battened, as it 
turned out too weak to bear the strain put upon it last year. 

New Cutrers.—The three new cutters built by Mr. Stephens at 
Staten Island, N. Y., one has already had a taste of the brimy and the 
other two are nearly completed, 

Tue New CurTrer building at City Island for Messrs. Zerega & 
Rathbone is ready for her decks to be laid and is expected to be ready 
for launching early in May. 

Tue CuTTerR Oriva, ex-Commodore C, 8. Lee, S. Y. C., is making a 
move ready for the next race that is made up allowing her to meet 
Fanita. 

Tue Litrie Fantta.—Mr. George Gould’s sloop yacht Fanita, N. Y. 
Y. C., will have new light sails this season. 

Tue CuTrer Muri&1, 8. Y. C., is to be re-coppered and made ready 
for the coming season with all haste. 

Tue CuTrer WENONAH, of 8. Y. C. and N. Y. Y.C., is about to leave 
her winter quarters next week. 





MONTAUK.—Mr. Platt’s large centerboard schooner yacht, Mon- 
tauk, was on the dock last week for the purpose of being sheathed 
with a suit of pure copper, which will, it is thought, make her slip 
along likea ghost. A very marked improvement has been made in 
her appearance this spring by the building of a neat and tasty cut- 
water under her long bowsprit. The nondescript trail-boards that she 
sported on her bulwarks, in the wake of her bowsprit—tugboat style 
—last season have been removed, and she now looks like a yacht. 
Some lead has been run in her keel outside—about 3,200Ibs. Her 
dimensions would indicate, to many, that there is room enough 
inside of so large and heavy a craft to carry her ballast, but yachts, 
like women, are deceiving in appearance, and yachtsmen about here 
have had some experience in the perplexing p1 oblem of a yacht’s trim 
and stability. The Montauk, as she lies on the screw dock to-day, 
weighs by the dock’s hydrostatic pressure gauge 199 nett tons, which 
makes her displace’ pognal to 177.67 gross tons. Her displace- 
ment was ‘“‘figgered” and published before she was launched as 
being 104.16 tons, and per inch of immersion, 2.8 tons. How to récon- 
cile this discrepancy is now a query along shore. She will be 
lowered this evening and her sails bent ina day or two.—Evening 
Telegram, April 19, [The English type of cutters, such as Bedouin, 
Wenonah and Oriva, are sheathed with copper, and we have no 
doubt Mr. Platt will find great comfort in thus copying them. If 
Mr. Platt would adopt the deflecting centerboard auc haveit fitted to 
his noble craft, he could, when a hard wind blows and the water is 
so rough, that keeping »n harbor is better than buffetting with the 
storm, have room for a country dance in his spacious saloon, | 

NEW HAVEN Y. C.—This successful yacht club elected no less 
than sixteen new members at their annual spring meetmg. Their 
spring trip is fixed for Decoration Day, and the races and cruises will 
take place as noted under our heading of Fixtures, 


within the next three or four weeks the work of fitting out for the -. 
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THE BOYS’ SEAGOING BOAT. 


UR illustration in this issue gives the rig suitable for the lines we 
published in our issue on the 29th of March. The rig and sail 
plan is similar in outline to that of an ordinary catboat. It will be 
noticed that the horns on the boom extend some distance before the 
mast. Ifa a ag line is taken from the fore end of these horns, 
sed through a block slung at the hounds of the rigging, and fror 
hence through a leading block or bullseye at the deck on one side 
of the mast, and from there made fast to a cleat on the side of the 
boom, the tripping line acts as a purchase to keep the boom down at 
the outer end when the main sheet is slacked for the purpose of run- 
ning before the wind. 

This tripping, or more properly named tricing, line, is always use- 
ful. Going to windward it keeps the sail flat and steady at its work, 
und when running before the wind, as we have before noticed, it 
keeps the boom down in its gies, so that the whole spread of can- 
vas is exposed to the wind. The time, however, when the tricing 
line is of the greatest service is when little craft are gibed—especially 
when blowing hard—in a seaway. 

The boom in little boats when gibea over almost invariably fly up 
into the air, and spill at least for a few seconds a good portion of 
the wind following up the course the boat is taking. Sometimes the 
boom flies up to such an extent that the sail is completely spilt, and 
the pressure of the wind being thus suddenly taken off the boat, 
causes her to oscillate to such an extent that the hearts of all on 
board except thoroughgoing tars are put ina flutter. A flutter of this 
kind is followed generally by looking out, as it appears to a nervous 
person, of looking to one’s safety. The first thing done under such cir- 
cumstances is a move, which is like all moves made without due con- 
sideration on board a sailing boat, a wrong move. It isatsuch times 
that perfect rest—that perfect rest so much advised by our medical 
fraternity—should be indulged in. The opportunity for perfect rest 
is not taken advantage of, and a move is made, and, one fellow hav- 
ing been foolish enough to disobey the universal laws of boat sailing, 
others on board do the same thing, confusion follows, and tosuch an 
extent that the oscillation occasioned by the pressure being taken 
off the boat by reason of her sail being spilt in the first place, is 
followed up by confusion among the company on board her, and 
accident number so and so (during the season) has to be reported. 

The tripping or tricing line is therefore a most useful addition to 
the catboat rig on little boats. Especially is this true in the case of 
canoes. The canoe’s little booms often cut the capers of blowing 
right up on end when the sail is gibed over in a seaway, and for 
boats with wide, fiat sterns such as most of the sand-b rs anda 
lot of the little cabin sloops around our coast have, keeping the 
outer end of their booms down will often keep them on their alread, 
dangerous way, while if the boom does fly up when the boat is 
gibed over, and the pressure is suddenly taken off the boat, the wave 
following on these flat-sterned wide-quartered sand-baggers and small 
cabin sloops, is at once on board them, and before they are aware of 
it the cockpit is full. 

Arrangemets are also made on board these little craft for the ropes 
to be led to the man or poy in charge, that is, the halliards—it will be 
noticed there is only one—the sheet, the reef tackle fall, and the tri- 
cing line. These are all the ropes he has to attend to, except the tiller 
ropes, and these latter on board the existing Dodge, and the same 
arrangement is made on board Dodge No. 2, are led forward to a foot- 
board so that the man in charge can steer with his feet, and thus leave 
both his hands free for setting, sheeting, or reefing his sail 

The gentleman that owned the Dodge was an old hand at Winder- 
mere Lake (Westmoorland, England) racing work, as wellas being the 
owner of the seagoing cruiser on which the Dodge was carried. He 
knew well what was required for voats on the lake nominated 
single-handers. One of their arrangements is a rocking seat, rock- 
ing athwartsbips to such an extent, that on either tack, when the 
boat was careened to the extent of l5or 17 deg.. the helmsman is 
seated on a level. 

This rocking scat is fitted to the boat now being finished at 159 
South street, New York, and is so far adjustable longitudinally, that 
when required a second hand may be taken on board the boat. The 
owner of Dodge almost invariably took the sailing master of his 
cruising yacht with him when he turned adrift in her from the yacht 
if the sea was very rough. The master was preferred because he was 
not as many masters are, a weighty man, but one of those light 
weights with plenty of energy in him. 

The position of the second hand on board is under cover of the 
foredeck close aft to the cockpit, so that at any moment his head is 
up, if the spray from the sea has dimmed the sight of the helmsman. 

‘The racing on Lake Windermere is wild sport at times, and such 
boats as the one referred to are found to be the safest model for the 
purpose, so much so that the original one, Dodge—the one at Smith's 
is Dodge No. 2—was designed specially for rough work at sea, and 
has been put to it in the worst of weather. 

To describe the lead of all the ropes, so that without shifting about 
a man or boy may reach them, would take up tou much space, and 
after all, as it is a common practice in little craft, each man uses his 
own discretion in making this arrangement. 

The footboard to which the tiller ropes are led is also in practice 
with single-handed rowing boats and canoes. Following, therefore. 
the same device for these seagoing sailing boats will do. 

The ballast in these little sailing boats is, with Dodge all shot in 
bags—Dodge No. 2 will have half hers shot in bags, and the remain- 
der handy lead lumps stowed close down in her bottom. A little over 
half a ton ail] told. 

About the ballast, it so happens the case of these two boats, that 
both were for special use. Dodge was built as atest boat for heavy 
weather at sea, and when not in use, was carried on deck or hung in 
the davits of a sailing yacht. It was, therefore, more convenient to 
have all her ballast of shot in bags, so that as soon as the davit blocks 
were hooked on, the ballast could by thrown out of her into the 
=" deck, and she, thereby, be made light for hoisting to the 

avits. j 

Dodge No. 2 is also for somewhat of a special use. Her owner will 
have a pair of davits fixed to his yacht, so he can hoist her out of the 
water in the same way as Dodge was used, and when not under way 
with the yacht, and he has Dodge No. 2 out in the winter months, he 
will have a pair of davits fixed to a wharf, and the boat, when not in 
use, will hang in the davits. 

It will therefore be seen that it will be a great advantage to have 
ballast there which can be removed easily. 

It must not, at the same time, be supposed that ordinary pig lead, 
ordinary iron, or even stone, will not do for such boats. The lead 
lumps and shot in bags are used in the cases of the Dodge and Dodge 
No. 2 because it is handiest, and for many reasons the best. It keeps 
clean, the boat can easily be hauled up to davits, or any cheaper ar- 
rangement, and the expense of leaving her in charge of the janitor 
of a club or man-in-charge will be avoided. The labor of handing in 
and out a few shot bags is amere nothing to those who can spend 
some hours, tack for tack, shifting sanc co. It follows, at the 
same time, that with such ballast as moulded lumps of lead in the 
bottom, and the remainder of the weight required to be shot in bags, 
that the center of weight is much lower than it would be if the bal- 
last was cast iron. The weight of the ballast being lower where lead 
and shot are used, is followed by the boat thus ballasted with lead 
and shot being able to carry more spread of canvas than the boat 
ballasted with iron. 

In the same way, the boat ballasted with iron would carry more 
sail than she would if ballasted with stone. The sail-carrying power 
depends on what depth the center of weight of the ballast is below 
the line of floatation. The spar and sail plan shown, illustrates area 
of canvas sufficient for the boat ballasted aS it is described. Dodge 
No. 2 will be, viz., with half of the ballast, lumps of lead in her 
bottom and the remainder shot in bags, 

The mistaken notion that a boat is to be put lower down into the 
water because she has either lead in one case or stone in the other 
must be given up by our boat sailing people; ballast her with whatever 
you please, and if ballasted with stone, do not expect she will carry 
the same spars and sails as if she were ballasted down to the same 
line of flotation with lead. In other words, let the line of floatation 
be affixed an unalterable line, in fact let it be cut into the stem and 
sternpost of the boat or yacht before she is put into the water, let her 
be bailasted down to this line with whatever is the best suited to her 
model, and then let her be sparred ever. 

The iron work about the hull and spars of these little crafts will 
follow as space allows us to illustrate it. 



































































NEW JERSEY Y. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: At the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Y. C., held at the club-house on 
March 29, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Commodore, A. Jeanneret; Vice-Commodore, J. 
Longstreet; Secretary, J. D. Goetschius; Treasurer, Chas. Rogers; 
Financial Secretary, H, H. Stilling; Corresponding Secretary, Chas. 
E. Korff; Measurer, Louis Kayser; Regatta Committee, R. F. Rabe, 
chairman, W. Morris, Chas. Rodenburg; Trustees, W. H. Dillworth, 
T. Butts, E. A. Stevens, W. Turner, Jas. Bell. The annual regatta of 
the club will be on June 18, the same course as last season.—JoHN D. 
Gorrscuivs, Secretary. 

SAN FRANCISCO,—The officers of the San Francisco Y. C. for the 
ensuing year are as follows: Commodore, John D. Spreckles, 
schooner yacht Lurline; Vice-Commodore, W. L. O'iver, yawl Emer- 
ald; Secretary, Charles G. Yale; Treasurer, Franklin Bangs. 

ETHEL.—The sloop yacht Ethel, dately owned by Mr. John Gillelan 
of Boston, Mass., has been purchased by Mr. Augustus W. Mott, of 
New York. She wiil be thoroughly refitted the coming season, 


















































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


PHILADELPHIA. Pa.—Our Philadelphia correspondent writes us 
that ‘‘the sunshine of yesterday thawed out yachtsmen ane the 
Delaware on both sides of the river. Impromptu meetings of the 
leading clubs were held and plans for the coming season, which 
promises to be unusually lively, were discussed. For two weeks 
past considerable work has been done in the way of repairing, re- | 
painting, overhauling sails and getting the saucy craft in racing | 
trim. The shore of the Camden side above and below the Market 
street ferry is thick with boats of all classes, in various stages of 
renovation. Commodore John McCormick, of the Quaker City Club, 
who was found at headquarters, talked cheerfully concerning the 
outlock for the season. Our regatta committee, Messrs. Lawrence 
Coleman, M. H. Lindsey, Robert P. Thompson, Benjamin F. Murphy 
and E. L. Rosenbaum, met a few days ago and selected June 11 as 
the day for our regatta. Of our first-class cabin yachts. the Delaware 
is being rebuilt, new timbers and planking being put in; the Sunbeam 
is having a new stern-post. her cabin finished in hard wood, and new 

igging. The yacht Nepenthe, in which R. P. White, of reform fame, 
is interested, has been overhauled and it is expected will enter the 
first class. In the second class the Consort, better known as the 
Phantom, has had new garboards put in, cabin finished in hard 
wood and re-upholstered, and color changed from white to black. 
The Coquette, which has been lying at Shackamaxon street wharf 
for two years past. will be overhauled and enter at the regatta. The 
Clara is having her cabin raised and receiving a general overhauling. 
The ey is lying at Coltins’s boat = and has received a new 
deck, a. fresh coat of paint and had her sails overhauled. The 
Minerva is all ready. She has been bought by the Cora Club, a down 
town organization, but will remain with the Quaker City Club and 
enter at the regatta. The Vim is receiving a general overhauling. 
The White Wing is at Chester, being painted, and will have a new 
suit of sails. The Ariel is having her cabin refitted and a fresh coat 
of paint.”’ 

NEW SHARPIES.—Mr. Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, L. I., will at 


of New York. er length will be 27ft. 6in.; beam, 7ft. 6in.; draugbt, 
12in. There will be bertbs for four persons. She will have hard- 
wood finish in cabin, and be fitted with the ‘Roslyn yawl” rig. 
OCEAN CRUISERS.—The schooner yacht Norseman, Mr. Ogden 
Goelet. N. Y. Y. C., will sail for Cowes early next month. The Norse- 
man has been thoroughly overhauled and refitted with a new suit of 


the sailing master, and the crew number twenty-one in ail. 


NEW CUTTER MODEL WITH SCHOONER RIG.—The new keel 
schooner yacht built for Mr. H. Tevis, of the San Francisco Y. C., by 


once build a single hand Nonpareil sharpie for Mr. W. H. Schieffelin, | 
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THE DECIMATION OF OUR FORESTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With much satisfaction I have read in your paper from 
time to time the different opinions as to the cause of the 
disappearance of various kinds of game, and the recommend- 
ations as to how it shall be restored and perpetuated. To 
me, the reason of the scarcity is very apparent. No longer 
in the older sections of the country can we feast our eyes on 
an extended tract of woodland. We must expect that the 
swamps will be cleared up. cr health and profit they 
should be, but not so with our woods. They have degener- 
ated into mere groves nearly everywhere in the old States. 
One can see daylight through them from side to side. No 
longer have we the deep stillness in the woods that we knew 
so well in our boyhood and younger years. The little 
brooks running through the bog holes and thickets, from 
which we could anytime during summer or autumn rout up 
the noisy grouse and the twittering woodcock, are gone. 
Much of the summer time now a pair of slippers will answer 
for our feet as well, or better, than the heavy boot. The 
fountains of moisture have gone with the wood, and all 
around we see in the noble old stumps the gravestones of 
the old trees, from which we would dislodge the gray squirrel 
and bring down the fluttering pigeon. 

Alas! those resting places and harbors for game are 
gone forever. Saplings and young timber, ’tis true, in some 
places, seem tobe doing what they can to 1estore the loss, 
but what generation shall see order and beauty restored? Go 
with me into some distant section where a large wood stands 
untouched, follow on into its depth, and though the winter 
wind whistles on the outside, or the sun parches the grass, 


sails, preparatory to hertrip across the Atlantic. Captain Carley is | in that depth you find comfort from the wind, and relief 


from the cold and heat, and stillness is supreme. The grouse 
is there, the rabbit is perfectly at home, and the covey of 
quail report to you here we can live. Bushes and screens of 





Mr. W. G. Hall, of that city, is of the following dimensions: —— 
over all, 83ft.; length on water line, 72ft. 5in.; beam, 21ft.: depth, 8ft. 
10in.; drauzht, 10ft. 6in. 
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Gun Furnts, Salem, Pa.—Please tcli “J. A. S.°° that I can procure 
gun flints for him.—Ws. K. Mruer. 


J. H. G., Detroit, Mich.—Send us the exact size of your rifle 
chamber, and we may then be able to find the shells for you. 


A. B., City.—Dew claws on hind legs of setter are not evidence of 
bad breeding; they are usually present. Sometimes they are cut 
off, but there is no particular reason for so doing. 

Rex, Saco, Me.—Is there any difference between the California 
mountain trout and the so-called rambow trout; are they one and 
the same species? Are the trout of the McCloud River the rainbow 
trout? Ans. We believe the fish to be the same. The question was 
discussed in our columns by Prof. Jordan, Livingston Stone, and 
others, and they were of this opinion. The common trout of the 
McCloud are the rainbow trout, Salmo iridea. 


E. B. G., Elmira, N. Y.—Can I in any way get an invitation to the 
opening reception of the ‘‘National Society of Taxidermists,” April 
30? Iam very much interested in that line, having pursued the study 
at leisure time for the last seven years, and hope to be able to come 
to New York expressly to attend the meeting, and should, if possible, 
we much enjoy attending the reception. Ans. Write to Clarence 
B. Riker, P. O. box 1,888, N. Y. P. O. He may be able to help you to 
what you wish. 


D. N. F.—Can you tell me as to trout fishing in western North 
Carolina? Say in and about Buncombe, Haywood, Transylvania and 
other counties? How about the Forks of the Pigeon? Also as to 
month of May for the purpose. Ans. Trout fishing is good in the 
headwaters of Buncombe county, and also in Johnathon’s Creek and 
the Big Catalouche, in Haywood county. In Transylvania county 
you will find good fishing at the Forks of Pigeon. We would advise 
trying Buncombe county first; May will be a good month. 

PotspaM.—Can you give us some information about salmon and 
trout fishing on the Saguenay? Ans. Do not go before the middle of 
June. The salmon streams are most all leased, and you must get a 
permit to take them. Sea trout are taken in the lower river, and you 
can take them without a permit. Brook trout are found in all the 
streams. Go to Tadovsac by steamer from Quebec; at the hotel there 
you can get guides and all the local information needed. Takeas 
little baggage as possible. At Chicontimi Falls, the outlet of Lake 
St. John, you will find land-locked salmon. There are small steam- 
ers on the river which will take you up. Pike can be taken in the 
river by trolling; take an assortment of flies, moderate sizes, and of 
subdued colors. 

C. B., New Hampton, N. Y.— Will you please be kind enough to 
give me the proper names of the twospecies of ducks herein de- 
scribed: 1. Very large, feed on fish, known here as the sheldrake; 
bill pointed, and of a red and black color; head black, neck black 
half way down, rest white; breast of a beautiful cream color; shoul- 
der covers black; secondaries white; primaries black; back and tail 
gray; feetred. Female has yellow eyes, brown head with crest; 
breast cream color, rest of body bluish gray. 2. About the size of 
teal, rather short and stout. Bill short and slate colored; eyes black; 
head rather large and of a purplish black with a white band little 
more than an inch wide running across the head just at the edge of 
each eye; neck short and white; black back; shoulder covers white; 
secondaries white; primaries biack; rest of body white; feet pink; 
tail gray. Female, grayish black on back, whitish on breast, light 
mark under the eye. Theblack on the male’s head runs to a point a 
little way in the white. 3. Is there such an animal as a catamount, 
or is it one of the many names of the panther? The reason I ask is 
this: We were deer-hunting last fall in Sullivan county, and the old 
hunter where we ‘“‘put up” said there was both wildcat and cata- 
mount there. He promised to send us one of each. We have re- 
ceived the former but not the catamount. He said he had seen them 
both. He (our host) said the catamount looks like a wildcat, has a 
short tail, but is much larger; they make a track in the snow nearly 
as large as a man’s fist would make. The wildcat we received is an 
enormous one, the largest we have ever met. Ans. 1. The goosander 
(Mergus merganser). It belongs to the sub-family Mergine, fish 
ducks, 2, The dipper, buffie-headed duck, or butterball (Clangula 
albeola). 3. The term catamount is sometimes applied to the panther 
(Felis concolor), but more often, as in the present instance, to the 
Canadian lynx (Lynx canadensis). Itis larger and more powerful 
than the bay lynx (wildcat) and is more gray in color. 


G. H., Denver. Colo. Iam a working man, a carpenter, but being 
fond of fish and fishing, I have rented a sheet of water or lake in the 
hope of making a living by raisiog and supplying this inland place 
with fish. I want your opinion or advice; but first I will state that 
the lake is a reservoir of water for summer irrigation. When full, 
which is usually by the end of May, it has a depth of about twenty- 
five feet and covers about fifty acres; when at its lowest depth, which 
is in August, it has a depth of about twelve feet and covers about 
thirty-five acres. Its source is a pure, clear, mountain stream, some 
four miles distant from Bear Creek, but the water in the lake has a 
slightly yellow color. The soil on which it rests and of which it is 
formed is aloam. I have it for a term of six years. There are now 
in it snckers and plenty of minnows. I want to know: Ist. [f you 
think it suited to black bass? 2d. Which of the two kinds of bass 
would be most profitable, the small or large mouth species? 3d. If | 
you can recommend any other kind of fish as more suitable and more 
profitable. 4th. The best mode of stocking; if by old fish before 
spawning, fry, or by fertilized spawn, having regard to cheapness, 
5th. If the spawn of the small-mouthed bass and German carp can 
be successfully packed and shipped as is the spawn of the trout, and 
if so where they can be procured, near this point’ 6th. Is there any 
practical work on the culture of the bass? If so, its name and price. 
Any hints or suggestions will be most gratefully received. Ans. 1. 
Your water may be suited to black bass. We cannot say at this dis- 





all kinds afford a sure retreat and safe covering from the 
deep snows and driving winds. We cannot, in our day, 
hope to see such woods again in the older States, but a start 
“an be made by tree-planting and very careful cutting in 
the woods that remain. With woods restored, withering 
drouth will disappear, and possibly malaria, too. 

Lumber men vie with each other who shall haul the most 
logs to the river bank, and others, who shall draw and sell 
the greatest number of cords of wood. Then we have a new 
industry in the acid factory, stewing up our woods into acid: 
hub factories, spoke factories, clothes-pin factories, peg fac- 
tories, and lately it has been discovered that hard wood man- 
tels are far more desirable than the enduring marble, and about 
as handsome as the headboards of our modern bedsteads. The 
ax, the saw, and every kind of cutting device is busy using up 
the forests. No one seems to be interested in their preserva- 
| tion. After the wood is cut what remains? In very many 
sections stumps, stones, brush, and land which will take 
years to make it produce sufficient return for the cultiva 
tion, aggregating in twenty years not as much as the timber 
would have been worth in its natural growth. The forests 
ask no attention from man. They only ask to be let a’one, 
and in the majority of cases will return one hundred fold. 
With such warfare is it wonderful the game is gone? We 
tell of how much water used to run in the brook which is 
now wholly dry. We used to be sure of a mess of fish where 
we now walk. The game suffers for want of water, too. 
Woods gone; the landscape marred; hardly a good stick 
left for a barn sill, but here and there straggling, stunted white 
oaks that are twisted by the wind, stand scarred and seared, 
the starved survivors of the noble forests of our boyhoed. Now 
let these railroads that have played such a partin this de- 
struction bring us cheap coai, and bestir themselves to find 
something not so costly upon which to place their rails, use 
stone for their bridges, and give our timber a rest. 

Woops. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


In external remedies the presence of oil, which soils the clothing, 
and poison is most objectionable. Yet all liniments, salves, lotions, 
etc., contain it. Benson's CapcrnE Porous PLasters combine per- 
fect cleanliness and unparalleled curative powers. Quick, thorough, 
safe, neat. Beware of imitations. All druggists. Price 25 cts.— Adv. 

We call attention to the advertisement in this issue of Wright & 
Ditson, 580 Washington street. Boston. They have a large assort- 
ment of outdoor games, and make a specialty of Lawn Tennis, Base 
Ball, Cricket, La Crosse, ete. A nicely illustrated catalogue with de- 
scriptions of Fishing Tackle, Camping outfits, etc.,will be mailed on re- 
quest. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 

At his Placerville (Cal:) home the Hon. G. J. Carpenter has 
an aged small dog named Jim and acat named Jack. Both 
are wise beyond their generation. Jim’s life has been a long 
snecession of vicissitudes and casualities. Once he was run 
over by a four-horse stage-coach and had his back broken. 
Each of his legs has once or oftener sustained a compound 
fracture. He has been poisoned repeatedly, and every inch 
of his corpus bears a scar; but he still lives and is happy. 
There is a covered drain, about thirty feet long, from Mr. 
Carpenter’s house to the street, into which a rat occasionallv 
finds its way. On such occasions Jim takes his position at 
the lower end of the drain and Jack at the upper end, and 
with common patience they remain there until one or the 
other invariably captures the rodent, of which Jack devours 
the choicer parts and Jim is content to take what is left. 
The other day a choice bit of steak was thrown out to Jack, 
which he toyed with daintily and in a manner evidently in- 
tended to tantalize Jim. Jim stood with one fore-foot raised, 
as is his fashion, and bore Jack’s nonsense until, in his judg- 
ment, endurance had ceased to bea virtue. On his amiable 
face was an expression of deep reflection. Suddenly he shot 
off to the lower.end of the drain and commenced barking, as 
if at arat. Jack instantly jumped to the upper end and 
drove his head into it. ThenJim executed a quick flank 
movement, captured the bit of steak, and made away with 
it. Words could not convey more eloquently than Jack’s face 
did the expression—“‘sold!” Do the annals of brutish wisdom 
record a shrewder display of canine strategy than this?— 
Sacramento Bee. 

Six thousand baby alhgators are sold in Florida every year. 
The hunters sell young ‘*’gators” at twenty-five dollars per 
hundred, and the dealer from seventy-tive cents to one dollar 
each. Live alligators two years old represent to the captor 
tifty cents each, and to the dealer from two to five dollars, as 
the season of travel is at its height or far advanced. A ten 
foot alligator is worth ten dollars, and one fourteen feet long 
twenty-tive dollars to the hunter, while the dealer charges 
twice or three times that price. The eggs are worth to the 
hunter fifty cents per dozen, and to the dealer twenty-five 
cents each. The dead alligator is quite as valuable as the 
live one, for a specimen nine feet long and reasonably fat will 
net as follows: Oil, $7.50; skin, $4; head, $25—$36.50. The 
value of the head is ascertained by the number and size of the 








tance. Write to your Commissioner of Fisheries, Hon. W. E. Sisty, 
Idaho Springs. 2. If the water is deep and rocky, the small mouth; 
if shallow and weedy, the other species. 3. If the water is warm try 
carp. 4. Putin old fish if youcan get them. 5. The spawn of the 
black bass and earp is not taken, and cannot be packed. 6. No, there 
is no work on bass culture; all you need is to put in your fish and let 
them take care of themselves, Ifthe water suitable you will find 
they will increase, 


teeth. Dealers mount especially fine specimens of the skull, 
but the greater number have no other value than that of the 
ivory they contain.—The Continent. 

For Throat Diseases and Coughs, Brown's BRONCHIAL TrocHEs, 
like all other really good things, are frequently imitated. The gep- 
uine are sold only in boxes.—Adv 
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—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 
Ic 


OMEOPATH 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 80 yeat's.—Each number the especial pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The aay 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p>ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Infamations,.... .26 








2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Gaping. Billious Colic,.. 5 
6. Cholera Morbus, omiting,...... . 25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
S. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 33 
10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... -25 
11. Wepressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,.......... .25 
13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
14. Salt Rineum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
15. Rheumatism, eumatic Pains,.. . .25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .60 
17. Piles, Blind or Bieeding......... -. 50 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
20. Whooping Cough, violent coughs,.. .50 
24. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
27. Hidney Diseace,............000. eevee -50 
23. Nervous Debility,..... ee scesesessbees 1.00 
30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .60 


32. Diséase of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 

Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, ov sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on meooias ot ice. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(144 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address, Humvhreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, , 


The Fishing Kit 


And collection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 


to the late 
LORENZO PROUTY, 


now on exhibition and for sale by 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle 


AND CUTLERY. 


The Big March Storm 


SEE 


VENNOR’S WEATHER BULLETIN, 


Published Monthly. 





Subscription, 60 cts. per annum. Montreal, Can. 





DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 





Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers 
Also, all kinds of Glass Work done to order. 

Cata.ogue Free of Charge by Mail. 

89 WALKER ST., NEW YORE. 


AMERICAN 


Kennel Register, 


A MONTHLY RECORD. 


Its leading feature is the ‘‘Pedigree Register” 
of sporting and non-sporting dogs, which 
makes it the only complete Stud Book issued 
in America, A register number is given to 
each dog, and an index will be compiled at 
the close of the annual volume, thus making 
it a complete work of reference. The pedi- 
gree registration fee is twenty-five cents, pay- 
able in advance. 

Departments are also provided for the 
registration of stud visits, dogs at stud, births, 
sales and tranfers, dogs for sale, and deaths. 

Prize lists of all the American shows will be 
given, with descriptions of the principal win- 
ners and dogs exhibited; also prize lists of 
important shows abroad. This department 
will include field trials. 

Space will be devoted to all matters of im- 
portance to breeders and those interested in 
dogs, the object being to render the American 
Kennel Register a complete record of the 
topics of the day. 

The Register will be published on the fifth 
day of each month. All matter intended for 
publication must be in the hands of its editor 
by the first day of the month. Entry blanks 
will be sent on receipt of stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The American Kennel Register will be sold 
by subscription only. The subscription price 
is one dollar per year. 

Address American Kennel Register, P. O. 
Box. 2,832, New York City. Make drafts and 
money orders payable. to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 








Costly. Outfit free. Address Trur & Co. 


: $12 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. 
ugusta, Maine. 











AIRY 


UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


85,000 Accident Insurance. #25 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, #4. Annual 
cost about #11. #10,000 Insurance, with 
#50 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding 
Rates. Write or call for Circular and Ap- 
plication Blank. 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE 


CHAS. B. PEET, President, 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


320 & 322 Broadway, N. Y. 





MANN’S 
Trolling Spoons. 






Sixty varieties manufactured, suitable for trolling 
for all kinds of fisii‘that will take an artificial bait. 


Our Perfect Revolving Spoon is undoubtedly the 
best general spoon for taking fish ever offered to 
the public. 


Three sizes made—No. 20 for bass, pike, pickerel, 
or any fish under five pounds weight; No. 21 for 
large fish; No. 22 excellent for deep water fishing. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
name stamped on every spoon. 

For sale by ABBEY & IMBRIE, and JOHN P. 
MOORE’S SONS, New York. DAME, STODDARD 
& KENDALL, Boston, Mass. In Chicago and 
Detroit by the principal dealers in Sporting Goods. 


JOHN H. MANN & C0., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HE FISHERMANS | 
— EEL. 


. 









LW 
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No. 1. Brass, for 25 to 80yds. line.............. $6.00 
* 1. Nickel, “ - Sikes See eee 7 00 
“ 1..Beopee, . “ = ) cemmsiasexeal 8 00 
* 1. muper,....* ee Mt housek bwushaue 9 00 
‘* 2. Brass, for 40 to 50yds. line............... 7 00 
“ 2. Nickel, ‘“ = eT ae caa cee eran 8 00 
“ 2. Bronze, ‘“ oe TE caeisa Kg eae 9 00 


Reels guaranteed and forwarded by mail or ex 
press on receipt of price. 





Harrison’s Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 





Whereas, It having come to our notice that some 
un ——— house, to gain their own unworthy 
se, fat to attempt to ‘da our good name, 
ha spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the abeve hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utter! 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and fivish in any way to 
approach ours, which are to be ob’ ed no 
the most ectable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed. K. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Hartison’s Celebrated ‘Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 

Manufacturers: also of Fishing Tatkle of every 

description. Séwing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





“THE FAIRY” MINNOW. 


This is by far the best artificial minnow ever made. It 
is a great ‘improvement on the ‘‘Phantom,” which has 
long been considered the best of all minnows. When put 
into the water it almost immediately becomes as soft as 
velvet and as tough as leather, besides having the exact 
appearance of a real minnow, even in the matter of 
scales. Our Phantom has been imitated, and so, no 
doubt, will this be. Anglers will find our name on every 
box containing one of these minnows, and our well- 
known trade mark on the card to which each minnow 
is attached. 


The above minnow is No. 7. The following are the various sizes we keep in stock. 


8 


Nos. - ~ A 5 6 7 9 
Inches Long 2 2% 3 3% 4 4% 
Orders received from anglers residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBE Y & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





mY NWOCE’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 








These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re- 
loaded as often as ~~ of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crimped with tool (as 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
The osteo tool also acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 


I SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, 
ti 101 & 103 Duane Street, - - New York. 


ih 
il 
mn WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents forNew England States. 


LIVE TROUT ON EXHIBITION 


At MARSTERS’, 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
Monday April 2d. 


Also a Fine Display of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Marsters’ Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown 
and O’Shaughnessey, Kinsey, Aberdeen and all other Hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double gut, 
20 cts. per doz.; triple gut, 30 cts. per doz., put up one-half doz. in a package. Marsters’ Celebrated 
Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Single Gut Leaders, each 1 yard, 5cts.; 2 yards, 10 cts.; 3 yards, 15 cts. 
3 length double twisted gut leaders, 5 cts. each; 3 length triple twisted gut leaders, 10 cts. each. Skin- 
ner’s Fluted 4s 50 cts. each. Buel's Spoons, 50 cts. each. First Quality Braided Linen Lines, 150ft. 
40 cts.each. Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, First Quality, 75ft., $1.25; 125ft., $1.40; 
175ft., $1.50; 250ft.. $1.75; S00ft., $2.00: 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50; Nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Brass 
Click Reels, 40 yards, 75 cts.; 60 yards, $1.00; Nickel plated, 50 ets. extra. Trout Rods, stained for bait- 
fishing, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Split Bamboo Rods, $12.50 to 
$25.00. Also 48 different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by 
mail on receipt of price in money or stamps. 


; J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 
Established 20 years. Open Evenings. 


i 

















UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of light 
material, dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kiffe’s Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, 
Kinsey, Aberdeen and other Hooks. Single gut, 12cts. per doz.; double gut, 20 cts. doz.; treble gut, 
30 ets. per doz. Gut Leaders, single, 1 yard, 5cts. each; 2 yards, 10 cts. each; ards, 15 cts. each. 
Double Twisted Gut Leaders, 3 length. 5 cts. each; 4 length, 10 cts. each. Treble Gué} Leaders, 3 length, 
10 cts, each; 4 length, 15 cts. each. Extra Heavy Gut Leaders, 4 ply. 4 lengths, 25 cts. each. 
Kiffe’s Best Trout Fiies, 50 cts. per doz. Bass Flies, $1.00 and $1.50 per doz. Pickerel Spoons, with fiy, 

mp and swivel, Nos, 1 to 8,15 cts each. Skinner’s, Buel’s-and Copper Spoons, 50 cts. each. First 

ua, ae Braided Linen Lines, 150ft., 40 cts. First Quality Twisted Linen Lines 300ft., 9, 12, 15, 18 or 21 
thread, $1.00 each. First guy Brass aliens. Reels with balance handle, 25 yards, $1.00; 40 yards, 
$1.25; 60 yards, $1.50; 80 yards, $1.75; 100 ya $2.00; 150 yards, $2.25; 200 yards, $2.50. Brass: Trout or 
Click Reels, 40 yards, 75 cts.; 60 yards, $1.00. Fishing from. $1.0u to $10.00; Two or Three-Jointed 
Split Bamboo Rods with extra tip, $12.50 to $15.00. Also.a large assortment of ——e Goods at pro- 
portionate prices. Samples of our goods sent by mail or express on receipt of price in money, 
stamps or money order. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. 
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THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 




















STANDARD TROUT FLIES 


‘ A handsome plate 19x22 inches, with engraving 














































pde. It : of Speckled Trout and Sixty-four Flies named. 
a a COLORED BY HAND. 
pi z P Sent by mail on receipt of price, $3.50. 
P emi 4 W. HOLBERTON, 
atter of * 65 Fulton Street, New York. 
co ae The Lightest, Cheapest and 
— Most Durable Metal Reel ever!’ cmap GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
" well- offered to the Anglers ot this) GREAT WESTERN GUN, WORKS, 
hinnow Country. ttebureb, | 
; = 
SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS - ot 1 Oo eeTORAL CATALOGUES FREE. hice tte Z 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. <Fisuiog Tackle, Hasors, £0. sent O. O. D.for examisation’ © 
age Address GREAT WESTERN GON WURKS 
PRICE, $1.50 EACH. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
STERBROOK “Pens 
Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. x PEN Ss 
cee r : 
eee : Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
~ 55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. For Sale by all Stationers. 
’ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND GAME, 


HINDS’ 
DrxFIE_p, Feb, 25, 1883. 


Mr. A. 8S. Hinps, Portland: 
- I hereby certify that I have used your “‘Black-Fly 
j Cream,’’ and have found it a sure preventive against 


For Repelling Flies, Mosquitoes, Midges and Flies and Mosquitoes. It is neat and clean and has 
other Insects, and protecting the Skin to me no unpleasant odor. I should not think of 
f gant Toeléation going into the woods in Fly-time without it. 
eS were HENRY 0. STANLEY, 
and Infection. 


Commissioner of Fish and Game. 
: I will endorse anything you may say in its 
No Tar. No Stain. 
SOLD BY DEALERS IN SPORTING GOODS. PRICE 25 CTS., POSTPAID. 


STATE OF MAINE. 





CONE’S BEST QUALITY 
Reversed Winged Trout Flies. 


Price $1.00 per doz. Tied by a fly-fisherman, Send 
or list. WM..W. CONE, Masonville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Elec- 
tro-Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appli- 
ances TO MEN suffering from Nervous Depil- 
ity, Lost Vitality and Kindred Troubles. Also 
for Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, 





= 
favor, as I think it deserves it. 
































ced and — oe oueanee & ae guar- 
re- anteed. lustrated pamphlets free. Address 
as RELIABLE AND STANDARD VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
and CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
= UNEQUALLED FoR PurITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
two ‘ See = Manufactured by * S KIMBALL & CO, teComeiscussed |, PHOTOGRAPHY MADE Easy. 
o ; ' W , v0. iM . Pioneers of America bes 8 ¢ .———— ae 
ap- 2 ee rf Hy in Fine Goods. Established 1846. TwkLve First Prize MepAts. 38 2 a= 
out RG OXF Al a Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. | 423 2 
e bs uid ee ee eee SS SS — _ 
ots ‘ Peerless Tobacco Works. SOLD IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. $5 a bs 
paeee 
eB ZY 
arrow’s Book. wegia 
216 pages, bound in Cloth and Gilt. Sent free by mail on receipt of one dollar. | £2,22¢ - - 
Spirit o the Times:—‘The work is interesting and sketchy.” Remember the negatives fay all be developed 
- wv Y. Herald:—“Gives very useful hints to marksmen, and besides teils an interesting story of | °2 your return home. 
e his adventures with the rifle.” Q ae lightest, aa empl, =< eee - 
a 99 66 ’ mateur Equipments. Price and upward. E. 
Private letters:—‘More than I expécted. T read it until 2 o’clock at night.’ &H.T. ANT ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
= 3 cee Seg > Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free with 
Target and Sporting Rifles selected and tested. Sho’ s, full choked or modified. Patterns sub- | each outfit, 


mitted, Send stamp for catalogue and discount. - MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. I. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 








Just Out? 


Three new water-color hunting scenes, by the 
author of TIGHT SHELL and DOUBLE, viz: 





, HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, | ecm ax mcowen ora <= snet 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY (on Blue Bills) ‘ 11x14 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our factory and ute facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the hig est award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES. 


An Index and Summ: of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first twelve 
volumes of the ForEsT AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzreu DoveaLt. Contains practica! informa- 
tion on guns and ning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, Locks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech- 
Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunitio», Loading, ae Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and 
Partridge Shooting. The chapter on ‘“‘The Purpose”’ of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field 
sports ever published. Elegantly printed on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. Il. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomen- 
clature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers from the Forest AND 
Srream. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. Breaking. By S.T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Forest anp StREAM. Pronounced by 
those who have read the .- as published in this journal, to be the best work on the subject ever 
written. 100 pages, cloth. ice, postpaid, $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishina Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Es ennedy reepeatinge EFtifle 





Minn. 











Cc. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
FUR Commission Merchants, 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
LAVERACK. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


The entire set by mail sent for $5.00. 
St. Paul, 
8 HOWARD §T., N. Y 
THE SETTER, 
With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00 
& t 20 = day at home. Samples worth 
0 free. Address Stinson & Co., 





WM. MACNAUGHTAN'S SONS, 









The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 





These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 
Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 









Photographers, also for — Meetings. 
Tents for families made to order 

kinds for Dwellings, Boats, ete ; also Yacht and 
Boat Sails. Flags and Banners of all kinds made 
to order. 
very low figures. 
Address 8. HEMMENWAY, 60 South st., Opp. 
Wall st. Ferry House. 
Cor. Old Slip, N. Y¥. City, 


The Divine Trout and Bass Rods, 


580 Washington Street, 


Sor Sale. = 


Fe SALE.—YACHT COUNTESS (KEEL SLOOP) 
length over all, 33ft., very pm cabin, every 
latest improvement. Built by Lawley & Son, City 
Point, Boston, Mass., where yacht can be seen. 
New last June. Address owner, C. ARMSTRONG, 
Allston, Mass. s ap19,4t 








Wanted, 


= FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF 
FoREST AND STREAM: Vol. I. Nos. 9, 17 and 21. 
Vol. II. Nos. 1,2and 7. Vol. VII. No. 6. Vol. X 
No. 1, and Vol. XIII. No. 8. Address this office. 
meh8,té 








ANTED.—EXPERIENCED BOAT AND CaA- 
noe builders. Address POWELL & DOUG- 
LAS, Waukegan, Il. ap12,3t 





GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE DESIRES TO 

meet with one or two others (New Yorkers or 
Philadelphians) similarly situated, with from $1,000 
to $2,000, to join him in purchasing a schooner 
yacht. 


Address PLEASURE, this office. ap26,1t 





ANTED.—A QUANTITY OF BIRD SKINS, 
purple grackle, red-wing black birds, etc. 
H. F. A., Taxidermist, P. O. box 26, Closter, N. J. 





Shields’ American Improved Gut 
Leader or Casting Line. 





All fly fishers will readily see the advantage there 
is in using them. The easiest way to apply a fly or 
to remove it without impairing the strergth or 
durability of the leaders. Lengths. 3, 6, and 9 feet, 
raade of superior silk worm fut in all varieties. 
Fine trout, salmon and bass filles, and waterproof 
silk lines, JOHN SHIELDS, 

Box 221. Brookline, Mass. 





Aah Rat ele 
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Parte 


ee Ls 
N° 33 VINE ST CINCINNATI.O . 









{Extract from Forest ano Stream, July 7 
881, p. 444.] 

* * * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 
excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
all sportsmen to test its merits. 7 8 * 


FARNHAWM’S 


Automatic Trombone Field Whistle 


Acknowledged the best dog 
whistle ever invented. No 
strings or pockets. Tone change- 
able. All brass, nickel.d. When 
using it leaves hands and fingers 
free, and cannot be lost. Price, 
$1.00 post paid. Illustrated cir- 
lar free. Address 

FRANK GUNN FARNHAM, 

Inventor and Manufacturer, 
White Mills, Pa. 


SPORTSMENS TENTS. 
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Tents of all kinds for Sportsmen, Neseeetiite and 
‘anc, 
. Awnings of all 


All work done in best manner and at 
Send for illustrated circular. 


Factory, 39 South st., 





—MANUFACTURED BY— 
FRED. D. DIVINE, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
EVERY ROD WARRANTED PERFECT. 
My double shoulder waterproof ferrule {s said by 


fishermen to be the best made. Send for price list. 


Factory, 76 State st. Orrice, 182 Genesee st. 
Mention Forest and Stream. 








WRIGHT & DITSON, 


Boston, Mass. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 
“—s 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Outfits, Cutlery, Revolvers, &c. 
-~Made Ash and Lancewood Fly 
and Bait Rods a Specialty. 





all new enameled gold and floral chromo 
, name on, 10c, 
est Haven, Ct. 


W. H. Card Works, 
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New Remington Long Range Military Rifle, 


—X¥epburn Patent.) 





This rifle has been pronounced after long and exhaustive tests by the most 
expert riflemen in the country, as the most perfect Military Rifle under all con- 
ditions yet produced. It has also been adopted by the National Rifle Association 
of America, who recommend it to competitors for the American Team. It has a 
heavy barrel with our new system of rifling, chambered for a 2 6-10 straight 
shell, using 75 grs. of quick, clean, moist powder, hard bullet, 520 grs., with our 
new thick Waterproof patch. This rifle is now used by all the leading rifle- 
men, who pronounce it unequalled. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


P. O. Box 2987. «gi 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Dolan Long Range and Military Score Book now ready for delivery. Price 75 cents, 





THE DALY GUN 





Is ever in the van of first-class Guns, as Mr. V. Kindler of East Saginaw, one of the best judges of a gun in the State of Michigan, says: ‘The workmanship of the Daly gun 
improves every year, which is the very opposite of most other makes.” 


Some unprincipled houses are importing guns made by a V. C. Schilling, and quoting the known excel- 
ence of the Daly, are making the statement that the Schilling is same make as the Daly, they have deceived 
a number of sportsmen and palmed off on them inferior guns. The Schilling and the Daly have the same re- 
lation to each other as a Scott and Greener to a $20.00 Wm. Moore & Co., namely, they are made in the same 
town. We referred to this in our advertisement last year, but we find the deceit is still being practiced. 


No. 42. Seott Action, Damascus barrels, bar rebounding at me Grin, patent fore aid extenaomieNOSs 5056 60:5.868 5 diewensscs toes pe ccautecesccetes ewes = and 12g. $80 00 
53. Same as No. 42, with Purdy double Ree Sie MARE MMM ds, x > onan wcbhoenmaiviewinn o Wa wah hack Avbeah dale See dipakss cetaieehsnameaavime end Oandi2g. 90 00 
55, Same as No. 53, with three pin locks and engraved odie ONG CEMeMERIS) PANNE WEG 5 65 o.5ce on vesicvien sckn ccc scsssadavéodwuseseudecse 10, 12, 16 and 20g. 100 00 
55. 34 to 36in. barrels, SOMA) BON is 0.54 559 Sk AS als’ 4'5'0 5:0 p DLC SS NSN OURS ESS 51:45:54,045 5 alpG 4559 TRO aD ENO TRE TOR RARES S90 Sons meh ee seehag Sons ap ytaweeh Or eta Te aca 8g. 130 00 
= Same style as No. "5B, fine laminated steel or Damascus barrels, fine engraving and chequering, first-class workmanship...........0..sseseseeeeees and 12 g. .130 60 
* Diamond quality. daa most superbly finished gun in the market, every part of the finest quality and most elegant workmanship aid ‘ca in 
SVEFY TENPECE FO Che Finest TOMGON SUNG, 00:5 00:0 06:00:05 5.000000 000s sob 89.240 Cle ty 66806550 ealeebsicns seca boas side nsccocsege cane and12g. 200 00 


SOLE AGENTS (WHOLESALE ONLY) 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers Street, ALY. 


DWepot for Climax Gun Cleaners. 


\ See advertisement of U. 8S. Cartridge Co. 


Agents for Ligowsky Traps and Pigeons, Card’s Revolving Traps and Glass Balls, 
DECOY DUCKS, BEST QUALITY, IN LARGE VARIETY. 


MARLIN AND BALLARD RIFLES. 





